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ABSTRACT 

This publication describes economical ways to provide 
better housing for students and provides examples of workable 
solutions to the problem at variour colleges and universities. For 
more economical and better housing, une author recommends (1) 
humanizing existing dormitories by changing the standard double rooms 
into suites of bedrooms with a shared living room and (2) building 
suites or apartment-type accommodations for colleges when new 
residences are required. The book also touches on alternatives to 
traditional methods for obtaining new residences through management 
techniques, leasing buildings, or forming co-ops. Sources are listed 
for further information on projects described in the publication. 
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Providinj^ lunisin*^ for studonts is niorc than just 
throwinj,' up a barrack l)lock and calling it sonu*- 
thin^ or otluT Hall. Tradilional dormitories are oiK 
of stop with ♦he concepts of hij^her edncation that 
make the four years of collej^e a cultural and social 
experience as well as a period for j^atherinj^ infor- 
mation on academic topics. These experiences are 
not served well in twin-bed rooni:^ lined alonj^ both 
sides of corridors that lead only to stairwells or 
*^an^^ bathrooms. Housing; .should offer students a 
delij^ht in livinj^ so that they can behave as individ- 
uals at one moment and indulge their j^rej^'arious- 
ness the next. 

This KKL publication is about economical ways 
to |.»r()vide better housinj^ for students. W'e advocate 
humanizinj^ existinj^ dormitories by chanj^ing the 
standard double rooms into suites of bedrooms 
sharinj^ a livinj^ room. For collej^es needinj^ new res- 
idences we recommend buildinj^ suites or apart- 
ment-type accommodations since colle;,'es that have 
used these approaches report warm response from 
their students. The book also touches upon alterna- 
tives to traditional methods for obtaininj^' new resi- 
dences throuj^'h manaj^'emont techni(|Ues. leasinj^ 
buildinj^s or forminj^' co-oj^s. Tbe.se variations on the 



old processes can provide superior facilities and also 
circumvent the fiscal i)ind where colle.i^es haveopcr- 
atin.i^ expenses but not enou.i^h capital funds. 

Hudj^ets were once blamed for most of the in- 
sufficiencies in student bousin.i^. but. as this book 
sbows. a lot can be (lone with a little money if ibe 
administration is amenable. Rules of conduct can be 
rc'laxed at no cost and yet ( onsiderably chanj,'e (he 
and)iance of a dornn'tory. W hen tbe rnh's relax and 
tbe rooms are convened into suites, the sUidenis 
find tbemselves in a different world. .\nd il is pre- 
cisely a world that is different from the riijonms ac- 
ademic life that many students want. 

However, another approach is simultaneously 
finding; favor: the unse])aratin^; of livinj,' and learn- 
ing so that the buildinj^ where students live becomes 
a place where they also learn. It doesn't work for all 
collef^e situations, but it succeeds with motivated 
students and could convert a lot more. 

Student lloHsiiiii was researched for Kri. by 
(ieorj^'e Huchanan. \'alerie laic/nikowska and l)on 
\\*at.<i)n and written by Judy Tolmach. The chapter 
on cooperative housinj^ draws on material written 
by jobn Piercey for the .Xcademy lor Kducational 
Development. 
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To look aliead lo M^SO takes coiiraj^i'. especially for 
college administrators. Thu figures confront ini: 
theni are astounding: 

• A predicted 50',; increase in collej^e slu- 
denis -froni 71 2 million to 1 1 million, 

• (.'ollej^e enrollment of 4 T I of the 1 .S-2 1 year 
olds (com])ared with ^S[4 in 1970). 

• .\n increasinj^ number of students who stay 
in collej^e for more than four years. 

If the expected inllux does occur, every aspect of 
collei^e life will suffer the strains of overcrowdinj^ 
---dormitories most of all. .Vssuminj^ that institu- 
tions will need to provide housing for only half of 
the increased number of stuilents (because about 
55'; of all students attendinj^ collej^e live in resi- 
dence halls), the fij^ures are still soberinj^: 2 mil- 
h'on new S])aces will be re(|uired in the next decade. 

If the ])roblem were simply one of numbers, 
the solution would be one of money only. The prob- 
lem, however, is not just quantity. .At collej^es 
throuj^hout Xorth America, dormitory rooms stand 
empty because students .'hoose not to live in them. 
Xo lonj^er content with a roof over their heads, 
three .;(|uare meals a day and a roomiVuite chosen by 
a conijniter. students are asking for dormitories that 
are vital places to live in. They want j^laces that 
provide for j^rivacy and intimate socialization as 
well as for the various life-styles that characterize 
collej^e-aj^e youth. Students arc quick to point out 
that use of a double room by two peo])le for slee])- 
inji.studyin;^ and socializing — all quite different uses 



of the same rodm- makes it extremely difficult or 
impossible for either roummate to have free con- 
trol ()\*er his own space or schedule. 

\() longer wanting to live in cloistered isola- 
tion, students are clamoriiv^ for housing that is 
"relevant.** that rellects the concerns, the mores 
and the tem])o (H* the outside world. **(*onsiderin<i 
the preferences of students for recreation. (Miter- 
tainnient and ])olitical action aloi^j^ with eatin^^ and 
sleepinji. the desired pattern of living su.iii<ests the 
poh'^lot excitement of a Latin Quarter, rather than 
the uniiorm amenities of the familiar residential 
college." This o]iinion from lloKsinii. by the Stu- 
dent Community Housinj^ Corporation at Vale Uni- 
versity, would fnid favor on many other campuses. 
Coni]ilainini,' of the ' insularity** of student lif(\ the 
^ ale study envisions a university in which there are 
"no ri^id demarcations between the ]dares where 
the members of the university work and the |»laces 
where they live." 

Xew buildin.^s j^et more expensive all the time, 
as construction costs, interest rates and mainte- 
nance costs soar. So how can a beleaj^uered admin- 
istrritor build a dormitory that will have the ambi- 
ance of a Latin Quarter and at the .'^apie time be 
economical and functional? X'ot an easy question. 
Vet it is a serious question, because the collej^e 
landscape is littered with huj^e. hij^h-rise dorms that 
are |:)artially or even entirely empty. Until five 
years aj^o. students were eaj^er to settle for life in 
the dorm — any dorm. Many j^ri mblcd about the 
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restrictions of dorniitory livini^ — iind tho institu- 
tional food - hut few did anythinj^ more drastic 
than conii)lain and ilcfacc the walls. Xo more. Xow 
dormitories which are 20'/ emi)ty are coninion- 
l)lace. Students are moving; off cam|)us. choosinj^ to 
pay hi«^h rents t(» live in suhstandard ••i)ads" rather 
than submit to the rules and rej^ulations or the 
ubiiiuitous douhle bedrooms of dormitory life. 

I'hose who move out — and those who stay on 
cam|)us because they have nowhere else to j^o — 
coin|)lain about the lack of |>rivacy, the lack of 
freedom and the strained relationshijis with dorm- 
mates. They resent the uniformity of the dormitory 
which, to them, seems to reflect the university's 
attitude about students in j^eneral; they conclude 
that if all the rooms and all the corridors are alike, 
university administrators must think all students 
ar(» alike also. To a j^eneration achinj^ to express its 
own identity, this symbolic suj^j^estion of unifor- 
mity is as offensive as the ])arietal rules which im- 
ply that students are untrustwortly and irresjionsi- 
ble. In times ])ast. college administrators were not 
forced to consider the underlyinj^ inii)lications of a 
building or a set of rules, .\ccused of buildinj^ in- 
human, monotonous buildinj^s, an administrator 
had only to ex])lain that monotony was cheaper. 
vSuch explanaticms no longer satisfy students who 
insist that the buildinj^s they live in affect the way 
they think and feel. It is no lonj^er cnouj^h for plan- 
ners to consider the number of beds |xt square foot 
in a dormitory: now they must j^ive equal wcif^ht 



to the (|uality of life ])er s(|uare foot. 

.\t schools where student ])references have 
been rellected in the desij^n (or remodelini' ) of 
huildinj^s, the results have been well worth the 
effort. .\t MIT, ' 'ornell and Michi^^an Stat(» the least 
|)o|)ular dorms on camjnis have been transformed 
into dormitories with waiting lists. Other schools 
have encouraged students to aid in the plannin*^ of 
new huildin^^s, and the results have been not only 
succe.'isful but economical, urovinu that ^ivin*^ stu- 
dents what they want does not necessarily cost 
more than ^ivin^ them what they d<m't want. One 
|)art of the jiroblcm is that at many scIkjoIs housinj^ 
officials stubbornly insist that it is the students, not 
the dormitories, that need to change. Where hous- 
ing officials are willing to listen to students and to 
treat their needs with sensitivity and res];)ect. 
dorms are fdled and their occupants satisfied. 

.Mthou.i^h the number of disaffected students is 
considerable, it would be a distortion to su«^j^est 
that they are in the majority. \ 196Q study at 
Michif^an State University indicated that at least 
50' V of the students were satisfied with their on- 
cami)us accommodations. However, since dornii- 
tories are built with lonj^ term. self-li(iuidatinj^ 
loans, the other 50' ^ — those who are less than sat- 
isfied with dorm life — can add up to financial disas- 
ter; each enijUy room increa.^es the budget deficit. 

Kmjny dorms are a loss that cannot be mea- 
sured solely in dollars and cents. Commuter col- 
lej^es are inca]:)able of gcneratinj^ a sense of unity or 
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i(»y;ilty or hclonuin^. Vhvy ten 1 lo Ixronu* coldly 
c'lYiricMit kno\vl('(l«ii» l;ict()rir> t() \vli*ch stndcnt- 
worktTs coninuitc each (i;iy. 'Vhv co!li/t* with 
(•ni|) y bed." is poor in niorr ways tLi»n onr; stiidii*s 
sii^^rst that tin* niori* innovative, niat-ircand (mut- 
j^ctir students arr the first to leave the campus. 

Statistical projections indicate that in ten 
years' time, tlieaveraj^e a^e ',>f collejrt* students will 
he several years older than today. It is safe to pre- 
dict that the traditional '"caretaker" dorms ( those 
dorms that separate men from women and have 
neither private baths nor kitchens ) will be even less 
successful in meeting the needs of an older student 
population. 

At larj^c urban universities, dissatisfied dormi- 
tory residents are discovering that they cannot 
move off campus even if they want to. The sheer 
numbers of new students entering each year threat- 
ens to swamp many university communities. It 
causes students and low-income families to com- 
pete for the same scarce housing, and that spells 
trouble in many areas. 

As student populations increase and the sup- 
ply of off-campus housing decreases, administra- 
tors will face three choices. They can build new 
dormitories, remodel e.xisting buildings or get out 
of the housing business. Since the costs of running 
dorms often exceed their income, many colleges 
would like to shed the burden of being in the hous- 
ing business. Increased difficulties may .spur some 
of them to opt out. One subtle way out is for a col- 



lege to nominally fnlfdl its obligation of providing 
housing yet not accommodate any undergraduates. 
This is done by building apartments for married 
students, most of whom are pursuing graduate 
studies. There's an additional bonus in this ploy, 
because by strengthening its graduate program a 
college automatically raises its status in the aca- 
demic world. 

Colleges that continue to provide dorms for 
undergraduate? students should learn from recent 
e.xperiences and involve students in the design of 
future dorms. Before launching any kind of build- 
ing program, the admini>trators should collect and 
assess student opinion about the strengths and 
weaknesses of existing and planned facilities. And 
before planning any kin(i of residential (|uarters, 
the college should discuss with students the pro- 
po.sed patterns of responsibility for social conduct, 
academic tumseling, informal student programs, 
as well as more mundane topics such as cleaning 
and maintenance. 

Some schools have found it useful to set up a 
permanem housing board wMth members drawn 
from the student body, the faculty and the admin- 
istration. The University of Kansas established :i 
board of this kind in 196,>: not only is it respon- 
sible for recommending and evaluating long-range 
plans, but it also manages the day-to-day job liai- 
son between students and housing administrators, 
thu,s preventing small problems from growing to 
crisis proportions. 
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Since no one knows more al)out dormitories 
tlian llie students wlu) live in them, it is reasonable 
to expect that, in the future, students will ]ilay an 
important role in inlliwncinf^ the desij^n cf new 
facilities. Students in 1972 j^enerally aj^ree thiit 
they cannot run thinj^s alone, but that a combina- 
tion of students, administration and faculty can 
createa res])(msivej^ui(lance for colkw life. Forcx- 
ami)le. althouj^h stuilent-ownoil coojxTative hous- 
ing is nominally a stuilcnt endeavor, it is often 
hel])ed with ailministrative counseling; or run by 



^^raduate or senior students with exjX'rience in 
housinj^ ]ir()«^rams. Rej^rettably. in situations where 
there is no res]ionsive contact between administra- 
tion and students. ])ossihlechan^;es in dorm life are 
often lost in the rhetoric of conllict. Improvements 
such as coeducati«)nal dorms, co-ops. dorm-based 
seminars and student «^overnment were brought on 
by student activism, hut ultimately made to work 
b>* university j^uidanceand sponsorship. 
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Search for Identity 

77/<' major mark of instiiuiional nivironmrnls is 
that ihry arc siamiarfliznl ami uniform. I hc mran- 
ini^ nf the mrssai^c is ttnanthi^uous: people arc not 
competent to aflat their immediate environment ; 
people are not worth mueh, (Sim Van iler Ry** *ail 
Murray Silverstein, Dorms ;it IU*rkHi*y: am* ^ • 
mental analysis. ) 

Thf lar^u inllux of students onto university 
cam]nises after World War II j^ave rise to a surfeit 
of dormitories that are remarkably cold, stark, in- 
human and monotonous. Inside, lonj^ double-loaded 
corridors (reminiscent of the "last mile * I are de- 
sij^ned with slide-rule precision: hu^e. glassy com- 
mon rooms furnished with neat rows of chrome and 
leatherette seats are mute testament to a time when 
collej^es frowned on intimacy and individuality. In 
retrospect, it i^* easy to understand why these build- 
inj^s and ihe t tudents they were meant to house 
would come into conllict. .\n(l. with that same hind- 
sij^ht. one could say that students learn in the class- 
room to be dissaiisfied with the conformity imi:)ose(l 
on them in th'» dormitory. There is. then, on many 
campuses a dichotomy between academic life and 
the life in the dorm. 

Herman P. Miller, former director of the Cen- 
sus Bureau's ]:)opulation studies, observes. *We 
know from many different studies that college grad- 
uates hold different values. They tend to bo more 
liberal politically, more concerned with the society 



around them than with their own particular needs. 
It's entirely ])ossible that some, if not much, of what 
we call the generation gap is related to education.** 

Sociologist Kenneth Keniston explains it this 
way: ' Social conllicts do llow from increasi'd edu- 
cation. .\ person attached to traditional concepts ac- 
cepts the idea of law and order, for instance. The 
college-educated person is more likely to ask. Ts the 
law a just law?' 

To psychoanalyst ICrik I I. Mrikson establishing 
an identity is the major crisis of adolescence. "The 
adolescent needs to redefme himself in personal, so- 
cial and occu]:)ational terms after the revolution of 
sexual maturation. It is important that he make this 
redelinition. or identity, relevant to the adult world. 
This may require the transient assum])tion of a 
number of different and divergent identities before 
(leei(hng which is the most apj^ropriate. Some of the 
identities will seem inap]:)ro]uiate or disturbing to 
family and friends.'* 

It is this identity crisis that promjns sociolo- 
gi.sts Christo]:)her Jencks and David Reisman to 
state that "one oi the functions of the residential 
college is to emancipate the young from the inevi- 
table limitations of their home and neij^hborhood be- 
fore it is too late.'' 

College is no longer a j^lace where the older 
generation can with solenMi ceremony hand its cul- 
tural values — wra]:)ped as a gift — on to a new gen- 
eration. Now college is the ])lace where the young 
go to seek and e.xperinient with their own identity, 
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tluir own culture*. Dormitories can provide a sta^r 
for these experiineiUs. 

'Hie dormitories l)iiilt iii the last fifty years 
were not. liowever. tlcsij^ned as places of disco\ er\*. 
nor were tliey tlesij^ned as laboratories for e\|)eri- 
nientinj^ with dilYerent life-styles. Tnixersity admin- 
istrators have assumed the ohlij^ation of providing 
efficient, compacl housing for a niaxiniiini nundjor 
of students in minimum space, if possible close to 
classes, otherwise on available hind. 'l*hey have 
hiiilt indestructible, inlle.xible striicUires. ineasiirinji 
the livinj^ area in terms of either ''beds** or 
••.spaces.** Physical layout resembles tiirn-of-the- 
centnry prisons, monoliths ot concrete and brick. A 
relentless corridor cuts each lloor. separating 
donble-occiipancy rooms, (ianj,' baths bedeck either 
end of the corridor. Dining hal's and impersonal 
lounges that look like bus terminals complete the 
picture. If a house mother anti rules are added, the 
re>uilt is instant-prison for the hapless student who 
has to live there. 

If the p.sycholo^ists and sociolo^^ists are correct 
in tlieir conviction that the search for idcntitN' and 
informal activity outside the classroom is part of 
the personal (Ie\ eh)pment process and. therefore, an 
iini^ortant aspect of college life, then dormitories 
will have to change. They will have to become con- 
genial places for students sharinj^, in various de- 
grees of intensity and individuality, a process of 
learning and growth. 



Talking with Students 

Many college administrators in>i>t that it isliilileto 
attempt to build dormitories that will satisfy stu- 
dents becaii.se •'they don 't know what they want * or 
because '•no matter h(»w nuich yon give (hem. they 
always want something; nmre." *l1iis is a culture gap 
that can easily be closed if administrators and fac- 
ulty keep in touch with their students. 

A stiidenl housing stud}' funded by kki. and 
conducted by architecture students at rennsylvania 
State University canvassed the housing situation at 
colleges and universities r.cross the country. *l1ie re- 
port {llousiNt^: Issues of Courrru to Siialrnts, Xa- 
ti(mal .A.ssociation of College and University Kesi- 
dence Halls, rennsylvania State University. IM71) 
demonstrates a consistent pattern of discontent and 
an e(iually consistent litany of unmet needs. 'Iwo- 
thirds of the students who hati moved off campus be- 
cause they found doriuitory life oppressive ex- 
pressed a desire to return to the campus if they 
were offered: 

1 ) .\ varietN' of living (»plions from which to 

choose; 

2) .\ chance for small groups to establish a 
feeling of closeness through shared interests; 
.>) IVivacy. meaning control over tmes envi- 
ronment and an absence of rules and regiiia- 
lions; 

4 ) The option of renting rooms withonl board. 
To no ones surprise, the IVnn State study in- 
dicates that there is no ideal dormitory arrangement 
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j^iiarantml to please everyone-. W hat stuilents want 
is the chance to choose l*ri)in a variet\ of h'vinj^ op- 
tions: coechicational dorms, apartments, suites, si^e- 
cial intercut donns, dorms with snack hars instead 
of dinin^^ rooms. Littk' anienities-~|)riviitc tele- 
phones and kitchenettes, carpeting, small co/y "rap 
roonh->".theriKht to paint rooms and hallway.^ i^o a 
lonj^ way toward (lis|)elliii«r the institutionai atmo- 
sphere that drives students olY cam|nis. 

There is no one kind of student housing, bc- 
cause there is no one kind of student. Returning 
Vietnam veterans are accustomed to different kinds 
of h'vin^ spaces than freshmen who haves|)ent their 
first ItS years co.ssetcd in safe suburbs. Since inter- 
rupting a collej^e education with a few years of ex- 
perience in the ••real" world is becoming ever more 
prevalent, housin'^ for married students— with and 
without children— must he provided. Some students 
relish the challenge or the .savin«^s of cookin^^ and 
clcanint^ for themselves: others want— and can 
afford—the luxury of fully serviced dorms. There 
arc even students who re.sent having anything done 
f()r them: they want to own lor lea.^e) their own 
residences, which is certainly a legitimate learning 
experience. 

.\ detailed .study {Stttdntt Ilousbii^: A Report 
to the Statutory CommissioN^ ]\Iadison. Wi.sconsin, 
April 1971 ) enlisted the aid of 20.000 students and 
a battery of computers in an attempt to determine 
what kind of housing students want at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. The answer: varietv. The fact 



th:it both the Wisconsin study and tin* Penn State 
study resulte(| in sinu'lar lindings indicati»> thai -in- 
dents emphatically want a freedom i)f choice. 

Some students want the residence hall to he a 
relaxing .social haven which will pro\ ide distraciicn 
from the rigors of acadenn'c life: others want ti» he 
immiM-sed in stinnilating cultural or intellectual ai - 
tivities. l^ach is (»xpre.^sing a deep-felt need. .Some 
students want to live in close proximity to onW a 
few of their peiM's: others want a large and lluctual- 
ing social milieu from which to choose. Some want 
to live near faculty and families with children, 
others want to live in a world apart. Certainly age 
inlluences the kind of living arrangements that a 
student wants, but the growing trend loward in- 
terrupted education and more graduate education 
makes the age of the college population quite diffi- 
cult to predict. 

ICvery study of student opinion conducted in 
recent years points to the fact that stud(Mits want U) 
play a larger n>le in shaping and managing their col- 
lege lives. \ majority of student.s — particularly up- 
perclassmen-'dn not want to be taken care of: 
''caretaker dorms'* are viewed as impediments to 
autonomy and freedom, Student^; want to live in sit- 
uations that they can control and change. ICnviron- 
mcnts that impede this are seen as authoritarian. 
As such, they inspire apathy, rebellion or rejection. 

Coeducational Living 

If thcrt* is one thought to be gleaned from the nianv 
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studies of student upinicju. it is that college students 
view themselves ;is men ami women — not as teen- 
agers or boys and ^^iris. This fact alone has made 
the trend toward coeducational living,' irreversible. 
The subject of coed livinj» may purse the lips of 
Puritans, hut it is not the Sodom they may envis- 
a^^e. Coed dorms place men and women on alternate 
floors or on the same floor, and in some residences 
they share bathrooms. A further development, co- 
habitation, places men and women in closer proxim- 
ity than coed dorms, but in 1972 few colleges ac- 
knowled^^ed its existence. 

A Gallu]) poll in 1971 indicated that even jxar- 
ents — a surpri.^in^^ 46 — ure not op])oscd to having 
their dau^^hters live in coed dorms. It would seem 
that ])arents — like college administrators — have 
come to accept the fact that the old system of pro- 
tectinj^ student morality cannot be enforced and is 
«^ross hy|X3crisy. Students will assert their indepen- 
dence whether allowed to or not. 

At schools where coed living has been tried, 
evidence points to a mature atmosphere, less noise, 
more intellectual discussions, happier students and 
fewer empty rooms. That coed living has succeeded 
can be am])ly demonstrated. At Georgetown Univer- 
sity, students who objected to the men-only restric- 
tion in the dorms were moving to nearby rooming 
houses in order to entertain whom and wiien they 
pleased. When Georgetown permitted women visi- 
tors in the dorms and relaxed curfews, some of the 
first to move off campus were the first to move back. 



At Princeton University the admission of I7S 
women to the .\000-man campus in the fall of 1969 
has hel]:)ed to increase the number and (juality of 
male applicants for 197.'^. 

Most major universities now have some resi- 
dences that are coeducational. .At ^o\uv schools, the 
university administration decides the extent of coed 
living allowed; at other schools (George Washing- 
ton University is one), the students themselves de- 
vise the guidelines. Some colleges allow the mem- 
ber.^ of each dormitory to vote on a plan of their 
own choosing. Whether by lloor. by corridor, by 
suite or by room, men and women are living closer 
together than ever before. None of the "dire cons(»- 
(luences" that many administrators feared have as 
yet materialized. 

.Although the Pill and the waning influenci' of 
organized religion have succeeded in abolishing hell 
and ])regnancy as deterrents to premarital >ox. stu- 
dents a])])ear not to he compulsive about it. .\ sage 
sophomore at Wilmington College, in Ohio, philos- 
ophizes. "When you're given a lot of freedom, you 
generally don't take it all." Dr. Martha Verda, 
counseling ])sycliologist at Oberlin College, feels 
that liberalized visiting regulations have opened up 
new opportunities for students to know each other 
as human beings. "As community spirit grows." 
says Dr. Verda. ''students don't haw to ])air off as 
lovers to get to know one another. They form sis- 
ter-brother relationship.^ and take on large groups 
of friends." 
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Stanford University. San Krancisfo Stale*, llic 
UnivcrsitN- of Micliii^an and City Univcrsit)* of New 
\*ork art* sonic of the a)lk%'i*s whicli offer rooms in 
dorniitorifs to men and woiniMi on tlu* same lloors. 
One fraternity at Stanford. Lambda Nii. lias .m»ne 
eoed witli Ijotli men and women re])ortin.i^ that 
**coed livini^ is a natural experience and i)r()iiiotes 
real understaiidini^ between tlie sexes rath(M* than 
the false impressions that dating' can create.** 

Some schools have found it beneficial to in- 
crease liieir counselor services as a result of the 
trend toward more serious male-female relati()n- 
ships. Hiring graduate students as counselors and 
pulling their office.'^ in liie dorms makes help readily 
available, since admittedly the new togetherness 
creiites new ])ressures for .some students. 

It would be a mistake to assume that turning a 
traditional dorm into a coed residence solves; the 
problems created by an outmoded building. Just the 
o])posite: making the standard dorm coed can cre- 
ate as many i)roblems as it solves, since double 
rooms which offer no visual (to say nothing of audi- 
tory) privacy, huge common rooms, cavernous din- 
ing rooms which offer no social intimacy and gang 
bathrooms are even less acceptable in a coed situa- 
tion than they were before. 

What's Become of the Dining Hall? 

At present, most students resent and reject any ac- 
tivity that recjuires them to congregate in large 
groui^s at specified times. Since freedom and inti- 



macy are.pri/.ed and the mass camaraderii' of a pre- 
vious era is viewed with disdain, huge dining halls 
where meals are served promptly at 8:00. 12:00 
and 6:00 are standing empty and silent at cami)uses 
from Maine to California. .About 96'; of those 
(|uestioned in the I'enn State study of student oi)in- 
ion said they would gladly pay extra for the privi- 
lege of eating at a snack bar. and an overwhelming 
number of off-campus dwellers gave coni]nilsory 
board contracts as one of the jirimary reasons for 
their move. 

What students want is a llexible food plan that 
offers them a variety of options from which to 
choose. .And they want to be able to eat at any hour 
of the day or night. The mini-refrigerators for rent 
on many campuses and small electric stoves facili- 
tate 24-hour snacking where kitchenettes are not 
available. 

.As a result of .student i)ressure. many schools 
are offering limited board oi)tions — that is. the 
choice of a contract for 10 or 15 meals per week in 
place of full board. Kent State University, which 
offers 0. 15 or 19 meals a week, is closing some din- 
ing halls and extending meal hours at others; lunch, 
for instance, is served from 10:00 until 4:00. Kent 
State*s continuous feeding program (6:45 a.m. to 
6:00 P.M.) has reduced the enii)loyee payroll by 
129? . saving $750 per day. 

Still other schools are converting dining halls 
into movie theatres or seminar rooms and offering 
'•room only" contracts. .At some institutions dining 
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halls Ikivu bvvn lurnod into sliort-ordcr ciilcs open 
lati» into tlic ni^'ht. At one niidwcstcrn university, a 
dining' hall beiomes a bake sh(?]) one day a week, 
selling' dou^duuits. cakes and cookies. .At Wisconsin 
Slate Tniversity ( River l-'alls). one dormitory base- 
ment has been conv erted into a full kitchen where 
unlimited cooking is allowed. Students re])ort that 
such group kitchens are a unifying center of social 
activity in dorni.s that otherwise are impersonal. 

I'*()r many students, the ideal situation would 
he a small kitchen for every si.\ or eight peoj^le. 
Gerald Hrock. director of housing at Western 
Washington Stale College, puts it this way: 'ii^vcn- 
tually we will have to ])hase out traditional dorms 
altogether. We will make a'^ existing facilities into 
apartment-type units with jxThaps one or two resi- 
dence halls for freshmen.'* .\t Western Washington, 
the dormitories are 25') empty, but the mobile 
homes and two-bedroom apartment units on campus 
are fdled to capacity, .\sked for an explanation. 
Brock says, *\Stu(lents today want a total absence of 
su])ervisi()n — only apartments give them that.*' The 
wisdom of Brock's observation is borne out on other 
campuses. 

.\t the State University of Xew York at Xew 
Palt'z. students lived in suites which did not huve 
kitchens and food contracts were compulsory. 
\\*hen students began to move off campus into 
apartments, food contracts were made optional. 
Xow the suites arc filling u]). but because only 900 
of the 2.600 residents subscribe to the food service. 



two dining halls have been closed. However. >inee 
the suites contain no cooking facilities, students are 
improvising wilh all manner of electric hotplates, 
frying pans and griddles. l\leclric circuits are over- 
loaded and with only bathroom sinks for food prep- 
aration and washing, sanitation is at a low ehb. The* 
college plans to install self-contained kilchen units 
as soon as possible. 

Because dining halls are the most fmancialh* 
unrewarding pan of the traditional dormitory, ad- 
ministrators continualh* search for new alternatives. 
Some schools are talking about leasing their dining 
halls to outside restaurants. The University of Wis- 
consin's Studvut IIous'ni\f offers this intriguim; solu- 
tion: **To what degree is the quality of food ^ func- 
tion of the com|)le.\ labor rules and costs within 
which a state institution must o]ierate? \\'ould it 
help to lower costs and increase skill level of the 
labor pool to offer a hotel and food management 
.school in Madison, using residence hall kitchens for 
internships?" 

Many private colleges have no intention of 
offering optional board plans, despite student dis- 
satisfaction. They insist that their cherished com- 
munal sj^irit depends in large measure on the fact 
that students cat together. Harvard, for instance, 
has changed nothing but its menu, which now offers 
basic ^'health" foods (whole-grain bread, yogurt, 
cottage cheese, wheat germ, hard-boiled eggs) along 
with the traditional fare. 

Hampshire College, which opened in 1970. 
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may Ijc the only school in tlir country wlicrr stn- 
dents rave about the food. All meals are served caf- 
eteria style: tliere is a varieiy of choice and am|ile 
opportunity to make the concoction of your choice, 
so that students feel they are makim,' their own 
meals without having to bother about marketing or 
cookini^. The collej^e claims that offering choices ac- 
tually saves money, since there is less waste. l\Ieals 
are served for two-hour periods: for snackinj^ there 
are kitchenettes on every lloor. Huj^e free/ers 
stocked with ice cream are n\^m at meal times. 
c(mes are available, and there is no limit on how 
much ice cream ( or any other food ) you can eat. 

Oil-Campus Blues 

.\11 across the country, students who have moved off 
campus into inner<ity apartments report that they 
have succeeded only in e.xchan^inj^ one unsatisfac- 
tory situation for another. Thvy complain about the 
time and cost of transportation, a feelinj^ of isola- 
tion ('^wc^v not part of the city or the campus"), 
lej^al difficulties with landlords, twelve-month rents 
for nine months of occupancy, run-down buildinus. 
crime, roommates who default on the rent and. of 
course, hij^h rents (rent strikes have occurred in 
some cities). .\ recent Tniversity of Michij^an sur- 
vey indicates that rents in Ann Arbor arc three to 
four times hij^her than rents in Detroit for comi)a- 
rablc apartments. Off-campus students complain, 
too, about police raids. Said one .senior. '*In the 
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dorm at least I can smoke |)()t and not worry aboe.t 
i^ettin.ti busted/' 

If present economic trends continue, stnd'.-nts 
may be forced to live on campus whether they want 
to or not. .Mthouiih many school administrators pri- 
vately profess a desire to -'^et out of the hotel bnsi- 
n(»ss." it is doubtful whether they can realize their 
wish; since private flevelopers no longer view the 
student market with ea.iier optimism: oflicials at the 
L'.S. I)e|)artment of Mousini^ and Urban Develop- 
ment report that some private builders arc ^ettin^ 
out of the dorm business as (luickly as they ^ot in. 
because commercial buildin.u and ncm-collei^e hons- 
inj^ are more profitable. 

The Uncertain Future 

Despite the back-lo-campus trend at some schools, 
a few institutions have decided to curtail all future 
buildinj^ plans. Wary of investini^ any more capital 
in dormitories that sturlents may find unacceptable, 
the 27-campus State University of Xcw York can- 
celed plans for J?400 million of residence hall con- 
struction. Reasons for the decision were not only 
student preference for off-campus living;, but also 
risinj^ construction and maintenance costs and a 
state fiscal crisis. Xorthern Illinois University and 
^he University of Massachusetts have also curtailed 
future buildinj^ plans: other schools are discussinj^ 
similar action. 

Schools where enrollment is increasinj^ or at 
Ica.si stable may stave off disaster by abandoning 




plans for atlclilional donnilorit'S. lUit niorc drastic 
measures are needed at schools that optimistically 
expanded durin«i the post-war colle<^e boom and 
now are sulTerinj^ a sharp drop in enrollment. At 
Seattle University, for instance, the risinj^ cost of 
private education plus the trend to off-campus liv- 
in«^ has emptied several dorms. Hy closinj^ one 
(lornu convertinj^ another into faculty offices and 
chan«^inj^ the largest hall to a coeducational resi- 
dence, the university will avert financial disaster. 

The University of Oklahoma also suffered the 
pangs of over-building, and as a result a twelve- 
story dormitory stood empty. When the Post Office 
Department offered to lease seven of the twelve 
floors for a traininj^ facility, the university ac- 
cepted. The Post Office is paying for the renovation 
and will i>;iy for reconverting the facility into living 
quarters whenever its lease is not renewed. The ad- 
ministration has stated its preference for conversion 
to apartments when the time conies. 

Some schools have responded to the off-campus 
trend and a drop in enrollment by requiring stu- 
dents to live in dormitories as a condition of enroll- 
ment. Confident that the courts would find compul- 
sory on-caiiipus living unconstitutional, student 
groups were initially unconcerned about this in- 
fringement of their right to choo.se. .Marni replaced 
apathy, however, in 1971, when the U.S. Supreme 
Court (in Praiz v. Louisiana Polytcclnuc lustilutc) 
affirmed the decision of a lower Louisiana court, 
which held that a rule requiring students io live in 



dormitories was constitutional. In this landmark 
case, the defendants contended that dormitory liv- 
ing adds 'an ini|)orlant enrichment to college and 
university life and as :i living and learning concejit 
is important and integral to the interpretation of 
higher education.** The Collri^r Ltnv BuUrtiti of (he 
National Student Association contends that "whal 
remains to be seen is whether required dorniilory 
living will be upheld where the issue at trial is the 
existence, in fact, of an 'educaticmal experience* in 
the dormitories.** In Pnttz v. Lnuisiana Polyirclifiir 
hist it lit i\ the Court granted schools the right to re- 
quire on-canipus living for educational reasons, hut 
not for financial reason.s. Vet some schools (Wis- 
consin State University is one) are raising a new 
constitutional issue by honestly admitting that their 
residence requirement is a direct response to a bud- 
get deficit. The University of Iowa, which had 1.000 
empty rooms and a $4 million deficit in 1970. is 
mustering both arguments: students are re(|uin'd to 
live in residence halls 1 ) because of the "additional 
enrichment afforded** and 2) ' to insure the integ- 
rity of revenue bonds.** .Although Louisiana Poly- 
tech emphatically denies that their residence re- 
(juirement is simply a response to financial straits, 
many students remain unconvinced. 

There can be no doubt that requiring students 
to live in dormitories fosters bitterness. At the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, the .\.<i.sociated Residence Halls is- 
sued this statement: "To institute recjuired living in 
residence halls will be viewed by students as a puni- 
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live measure, done only witli tlie interest of the 
financial bondliolders in mind. If tlie residence halls 
are i^iven an ima.L,'e hv the regents as being so unde- 
sirable to li\'e in that students must be forced to live 
in them, the halls will, indeed be in much more 
trouble than they apparently arc now.*' 

Students complain that bcinj; compelled to live 
in dorms is as archaic as heing compelled to attend 
class: it gives college the atmosphere of a prison. 
Keeling they are being made to suffer for adminis- 
trators* mistakes (i.e., over-building), students re- 
sent being deprived of their freedom of choice, no 
matter how noble the explanation offered by the col- 
lege. 

Students arc not alone in their conviction that 
forced on-campus living is a grave mistake. In the 
opinion of Donald K. Moore, former president of 
the National .Association of College and. University 
Residence Halls (and in 1972 director of housing at 
Tulanc University), '*.\11 you re doing is solving one 
problem and creating another. You can make people 
live in dorms, but you can't make them like it. The 
discontent wmII create disciplinary problems and the 
malcontents can be counted on to do expensive 
damage to the buildings they don't want to live in.'* 
Moore believes strongly that it is his job to create 
dorms that students will want to live in. 

Freedom from Paternalism 

Whether or not the Supreme Court's decision is le- 
gally correct seems almost beside the point; it may 



be good law, but it is bad human relations, since it 
attempts to oppose the ineluctable expansion of stu- 
dent freedom and responsibility. Despite the Su- 
preme Court decision in Praiz v. iMuisiana Poiy- 
trchuic Institute, a majority (^f schools are abolish- 
ing rules and regulations. The .American Civil 
Liberties Union, which questioned 1 .S.S college presi- 
dents in 1970, reports a "steady extension" of stu- 
dents* civil liberties and a corresj^onding decline in 
the i^ractice of /;/ loro parentis. 

The ACLU survey indicates that student power 
is increasing in three significant ways: 

1 ) Students are playing a larger role in college 
government: 

2) Their constitutional rights are treated with 
greater solicitude: 

,M They are freer to arrange their personal 

lives without university interference. 

In reply to aclt questions pertaining to stu- 
dent participation in college government, 49r^ of 
the presidents said that students were voting mem- 
bers of committees that establish course re(|uire- 
ments, and 2V/t said students participated without 
voting rights. .Also, S9^/( reported student voting 
privileges in curriculum offeiings, and 257^ reported 
participation without voting rights. In the area of 
personal rights, 719^ reported that students have 
"primary responsibility** for their personal lives, in- 
cluding dormitory living. 

.Another survey, conductal by Collcyf Man- 
aifcmrnt magazine, reinforces the.^e fmdings. Five 
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luindit'd university deans were asked a series of 
((Ueslions relatinji to student sell-i^overninent. Thv 
opinions cx|)ressc(l were reaffirmed in a follow-u]) 
study reported 12 months later, in tlie August 1970 
issue. 'I'lie deans stated that: 

1 ) Students sliouki be votinj^ members of tlic 

eolle^T committees ^'overninj^ areas other than 

e.xtra-curricular and .social h"fe. 

J ) StU(kMU partici|)ation in collej^e governance 

is now too low. 
) .Administrators cncouraj^e — and the faculty 

(hscouraj^es — student jiarticipation in uniwr- 

sity j^overnance. 

4) Student jiarticipation in university ^;over- 
nance is ^rowinj^, is desirable and will j^et 
stronger in the ne.xt few years. 

Student Activists 

It is no longer excei)tional for students to p\i\y ac- 
tive — not just i:)erfuiU'tory— roles as members of 
boards of regents, academic and dormiiory councils, 
|)resi(lential search committees and curriculum com- 
mittees. Those students who only a few years a^^o 



were stormin.i^ the barricades in hopes of chaimini: 
the world are now workinu (juietly and effectively 
"within the system" to chan.u'e the uiiiversily. 

If student enterprise is to thrive, it needs to be 
eiicouraj^ed and nurtured by the universitx ; when 
such cncouraj^ement has been forthcoming,', the re- 
sults have been heartenin.u. Student-run book 
stores, furniture exchanges, cooperative housin.ir. 
food coo|)eratives, le.u'al services, social and p.^Ncho- 
loj^ical counseling centers, health clinics, lecture and 
film series, day care centers, vej^etarian kitchens, 
radio and television stations abound on some cam- 
pu.^es. Many of these activities are housed in former 
(unused) dormitory living rooms antl study rooms. 
W hen these activiJ^ies are housed in the residence 
halls, the dorm acquires a new vitality: learning is 
not somethinj^ that happens only in the classroom 
but can become part of dormitory life. too. Since 
many of these student-run projects express concern 
for and offer services to town.^poople, students iwc 
able to become invo!ve(l in the "real" concerns of 
the city without moviiij^ off campus. 
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Kuildinj^s iwv not iinnujtnblf. they just look th;it 
way. With wil. coiinij^c, imiif^inntion and not too 
much money, a hu.ue brick and j^lass cenotaph can 
be transformed into a humane li\-in^; place— a home. 
Where dormitories have been remodeled so that 
there is a ra|)port between the |)hy.^ical structure of 
the building and the life-style of the students who 
b*vc inside, empty rooms are suddenly no Ioniser 
empty. .And there are other bonuses as well: seniors 
are eaj^er to move back on campus, and the wanton 
destruction of university pro|)erty becomes as ex- 
tinct as "last year's slanj;. 

If the transformation of a dormitory is to be 
really suctessfui. much more than jusl the structure 
of the buildinj^ must be transformed. Chanj^es must 
take place in the thouf^hts and minds of university 
administrators, so that a dormitory which once was 
oidy a collection of rooms in which 400 people lived 
can become a community of people who live to- 
j^ethcr and rare about each other. In a Icallet de- 
scribing; its residence halls, the dean of housing? at 
Oberlin Collej^e says. ".\ «;roup livinj; toj^ethei can 
become a community where individuals develop 
their intellectual as well as social, interpersonal 
skills: where their «;uidinf; values mature and where 
tbey become more knowledj^eable about themselves 
because of their associations with one another and 
{IS a result of the activities of the hou^c." 

The Colhvrc Housinj; Branch of the U.S. De- 
partment of Housinj; and Urban Development 
( HUD) sees the remodelin*; of existing dormitories 



as the hVfS, challenge for the ne.xt decade, llecause 
there has been a .^reat deal of talk about rcnovatifjn 
but very little action, the department suii^^^ests col- 
le.i^es should make renovations extensive enoui^h to 
create significant chanj^es in livinj; patterns but suj?- 
;^ests they not be so extensive that the bonded in- 
debtedness becomes unwieldy. 

^lost dormitories carry an existing debt of 
$2,000 to $.S,000 per student. .Accordinj; to nun, it 
is economically safe for a university to increase this 
indebtedness to between $7,000 and J?S,000 to 
fmance renovations if necessary. .Although there are 
no studies that **prove** that renovation "pays off** 
in increased rent revenues. in;i) feel.s ci^-tain that 
there is considerable non-numerical evidence indi- 
catin.t; that renovation of unpopular dormitories is a 
worthwhile investment — from both a financial and 
educational standpoint. 

.A university that embarks on a proj^ram of 
dormitory renovation should not make the mistake 
of renovatin*; all buildini^s in the same manner. 
When more than one structure is rehabilitated, 
there is an op|:)ortunity to create a choice, not only 
in life style, but in price. One dorm mv^hi offer lux- 
ury apartments (with private phones, maid and 
linen service): another, a Spartan existence at a 
barj^ain price: and still another, a student-run coop- 
erative. What follows is a random .<amplin«; of some 
of the successful renovations — both to the buildinf,'s 
themselves and the ways they are used — that have 
been tried at campuses around the country. 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

The Kast Campus Dorm at mit was "not a happy 
place to live." accf)r(lin'^ to Lawreiue HishoiT. as- 
sistant to the vice-president of oju^rations. Students 
invariably rated it the least desirable place on cam- 
pus because of its dark .'^OO-ft-loni; corridors lined 
with cell-like rooms. "It looked like a barracks: the 
dorm offered no attractive ])lace for a student to 
meet friends. " nislK)fl' says. Since East Dorm was 
not .»;cheduled for cf)mplete remodeling until 197S. 
housint; officials decidwl to do somethini^ (piickly 
and ex])ediently to make the buildini^ habitable, 
rather than .say. heljilessly. "Our hands are tied." 

MIT officials responded to the students' need to 
participate in structuring their environment by al- 
lowing the students themselves, rather than housing 
officials or architects, to design the renovations. The 
architect in charge of the project. Harry Hllen- 
/Aveig, was wholly in sympathy with mit's decision. 
'*\Vhcn I remodel a dormitory. I insist cm working 
with the tenants; otherwise. I know the jiroject will 
fail. Architects can't pretend to be students." Capi- 
talizing on the cry for "participatory democracy ". 
Ellcn/Aveig had each fioor elect a delegate: together 
they formed a "client team'' which consulted regu- 
larly with him and officials from the housing office. 
*'It was a democratic process. The taste of the 
clients prevailed — unless they chose something that 
was a great waste of money. Good design is not the 
whole answer," Ellcn/weig explains. Every change 
decided upon by the client team was discus.sed and 



approved by the flormitory as a whole. 

New lighting fixtures to brighten the hallways 
and make the ceilings appear lower were the first 
changes: next, lloors were carpeted and the stair- 
wells painted in stripes of bright jirimary colors. 
Since student ingenuity had already worked mira- 
cles in giving th(? essentially monotonous bedrooms 
enormous llair. character and individuality, it was 
decided to concentrate resources on changing those 
parts of the building which no individual could 
alter. On each lloor. one double room was turned 
into a small lounge suitable for 20 to 25 students. 
The wall separating the former bedroom frniri the 
corridor was removed. With the addition of soft 
lighting, comfortable furniture and a blackboard, 
these lounges have become poindar meeting places. 
The fixtures and furniture were all selected by the 
students; none of it has the "hospital waiting room 
look" so often found in college dorms. 

HisholY is enthusiastic about the results. Mast 
Dorm has changed more than just its appearance. 
''The impact on the community was beyond our ex- 
l^ectations and somewhat extraordinary. Small and 
large group activity seemed to climb, the house's de- 
sirability as indicated by freshmen living jirefer- 
ences increased from last to first on campus, and 
several old customs which some felt undesirable — 
such as 'destruction day' — disappeared.'* Reports 
indicate that for the first time there is a clo.se work- 
ing relationship between faculty and students in Ea.st 
Dorm. (One outgrowth of this rapport has been a 
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successful siucUMU-s]')ons(jrc(l seminar scries. ) 
HishniT attributes this new sense of commitment to 
the client team, wliich forced students to care about 
their dormitory. People kejH asking me why I was 
spending money nn corridors; I think it was well 
worth it/' he says. The price (in 1969): $400,000, 
or $500 per student. 

Pleased with the transformation of East Cam- 
pus Dorm, MIT officials tl(»cided to ajiply the same 
principle to Hurton-Conner House, a badly over- 
croweded dorm housing 500 students, which Rishoff 
called *^our local sluni.'^ Since Burton-Conner wa.< 
built in 1925 as an apartment hotel anti converted 
to a dormitory in 1950, it was largely capifal-free. 
The pro]x)sed changes, then, could be (juite exten- 
sive without incurring an enormous tiebt. 

Before opting to rehabilitate the facility, stud- 
ies were made to determine whether it wouldn't be 
more economical to tear the building down and start 
anew. But the study found that, because the basic 
structure was still sound, costs could be cut by 50 9< 
if the outer shell as well as the corridor, stairwell 
and elevator pattern were left intact. Xothing else, 
however, was salvaged. In Bishoff^s words, 'Sve tore 
the guts out of it." The cost was $3.5 million (about 
$10,000 ])er student, since occupancy was reduced 
to 350 students). 

.Architects drew up a preliminary ])lan for an 
apartment dormitory complete with private kitch- 
ens and bathrooms, since students at mit, like stu- 
dents all over the country, prefer ajiartment living 



to every other arrangement. The preliminary ])lans, 
however, were worked over and changed by the 
client team of .stiuients that met once every three 
weeks with architects antI housing officials. The stu- 
dents argued against making all the apartments 
alike; their jireference resulted in a melange of 
a])artments which can house a range of three to nine 
occujiants. Student opinion is rellected, too, in the 
ratio of single rooms to doubles; two-thirds of the 
bedrooms arc singles, one-third are doubles. The 
client team had a significant impact in encouraging 
the architect to create a structure that accommo- 
tlates a variety of tastes and life-styles. 

Xe.xt door to Burton-Conner is a t( tally new 
a])artment dorm. A cool, rational symmetry ]hm'- 
vadc:^ this building which, though offering all man- 
ner of creature comforts, tloes not have the lively 
architectural vitality of Burton-Conner. Having to 
conform to the basic constraints of the existing 
building created a bewildering diversity of .s]iaces in 
the older dorm which gives it a kind of charm that 
the new dorm lacks. For this reason, renovating an 
old structure can have decided advantages which 
arc not always a]i])arent when one is deciding 
whether to renovate or raze. 

University of Kansas 

McCollum Hall at the University of Kansas is an- 
other 'MastitutionaP' dorm that does not suffer a 
vacancy ])roblem. A high-rise, three-wing building, 
McCollum houses 1,000 students in double rooms 
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aloii;^ (loubk'-Ioadcd corriduis. Dcsjiilc its ma.mii- 
UhIc and nioiiotoiiy. stiultMits coiUtMid lliat ]\Ic- 
Colliiiii is a coiij^'t'iiial ]ilacc lo live. A^aiii, it is the 
])iil)lic rooms lliat tell the story. The lar^e lomif^e 
just eseapcs looking; fonnidablc. A phxno and inti- 
' mateseatiii.i^ j^'roujis are l^artially resjioiisible. lleljv 
fiil. too. are soft dvilrs and couches strewn with 
niai^axines ' ilie absence of niaids is an asset, since 
students lind the disarray "warm and invitin;.;"). 
Keyond theentryw;»y stands a bank of vendinj^' ma- 
chines which, if nol elej^'ant, are certainly jiractical : 
s-nall tables niid a T\ are nearby, so that snackini^. 
taul i'Miiyini; and watchinj^' T\' can j^o on all nij^dit. 

McCollum*.^ t^round lloor library is «^lass- 
enclosed so those inside can see out. those outside 
can see in. Killed with sj^lendid books and a wide 
rant^e of ma,i^a/ines ( everythin^^ from Playboy to 
Commentary), the library's collection is purchased 
with vendinj^' machine jM^ofits. The same j^rofits also 
help ])ay for the records and hi-fi cc|ui])nicnt in the 
music room. The dining room can be adapted to a 
variety of ]nir])oses — j^rivate dinner parties, small 
meetini^s. a ])oolroom — by rearranging^ the movable 
panels. ^Several years aj^o. maid and janitor service 
was curtailed; with the money that was saved, i\Ic- 
Collum^s corridors were car])eted and private tele- 
])hones installed. 

The Kast Cam])us Donn at .mit and McCollum 
Hall have more in coninion than their revitalized 
common rooms; both are coeducational, and both 
allow students to paint and decorate their own 



rooms. The student ojM'nion study .^])ons'>re(l by r.n. 
indicates that where students are permitted lo use 
]>aint. silver foil, colored lij^hts. sujier^^raphics and 
scul]nure made from "found objects" (slyrofoam 
cups, tin can.^. enj^ine jiarts). they are able to im- 
]K)se a iHM-sonal identitN*. to create a private lair 
within the conlnus of an institutional buildinj^. .At 
MIT. students jiaint the corridors as well as iheir 
room.^: at Western Washint^ton State student mu- 
rals vibrate in the loun.i^es. In this way. students 
feel they have "control over their euviu -inient.'' 
••Contror' is a key word in the student lexicon: nn- 
derstandin^; its imjiortance is a retjuisite for under- 
standinj^ student discontent. Paint an ' '\ brush can 
enable a student to make at least one small part of a 
university into his own pri\ ate turf. 

Students at Kan.sas University, like students 
everywhere. ec|uate built-in furniture with built-in 
frustration. Xot only do they want to choose the 
colors of their walls, they also want to choose their 
furniture and move it about at will. The Penn State 
study also indicates th;'.t students turn thumbs 
down on immobile furni.^hin'^s. In fact, administra- 
tors are the only ones who have any kind words for 
built-in furniture, for the simple rea.son that it is a 
financial boon. Since it can be constructed as an in- 
tej^'ral j^art of the buildinj^. it can be financed at the 
original cost of the low-interest government loan. 
But these same officials are learning that if stu- 
dents re.^ent built-in furniture, they will express 
their resentment by damaging it; it ischeajuT — and 
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\vist»r — in the lonj^ run. tlien. to provide movable 
beds, ehairs and desks. IJecause built-in furniture is 
diffieull ( and. costly ) to uproot, its niarreci and un- 
pleasant remains arc often visible lon^; after they 
should have been replaced. 

.\t Kansas, housin.i; ofueials try to include as 
many "outside" freedoms as possible in dorm life. 
Since painting walls and niovini,' furniture at will 
are two of the choices available off campus, it is felt 
they should be available on campus as well. 

Mankato State College 

.\t Mankato State Collc^'c. in Minnesota, where 
only freshmen are required to live on campus, 
empty dormitory rooms were the inspiration for an 
ingenious idea. Since students wanted bedroon^- 
liviuf^ room suites rather than double rooms, a plan 
was devised for putting doors between three adjoin- 
ini^ doubles and closinj^' off all but one doorway to 
the corridor. Cost estimates were no hij;hcr than 
they would have been had the old-style rooms 
merely been extensively remodeled. 

Two lloors of Searing' Center, a 20-year-old 
residence hall were :ho.<en for the exi:)eriment. In 
addition to the new doorways. sound]:)roofm^ was 
installed between the rooms, and walls were paneled 
to further muffle noise. The cost of puttinj^ in pri- 
vate bathrooms was ]:)rohibitive, ,so the f^ang baths 
remain. However, having j^ained a great deal more 
privacy and spaciousness than they had before, stu- 
dents arc delighted with the new arrangement. 



The suites and corridors are carpeted, but the 
college supplies only a minimum of furniture, beds 
and storage units. The suites allow the students lo 
arrange their space in many ways: three can sleep 
in one room, giving the fourth person a single, or. to 
reduce occupancy cost, six can live in the suite. 
Tenants may paint tlie apartments in colors of their 
own choosing with university-sup|)lied paint. By 
adding doorways and soundiuoormg. Mankato State 
has gi\*en students what tluy want: llexihility to ar- 
range their life-style in a variety of ways. 

University of Massachusetts 

The Southwest Residential College at the Andiersl 
campus of the University of Massachusetts was, in 
the words of a former student, ''a rotten place lo 
live.** The sixteen dorms (eleven are five stories 
high, five are twenty-two stories high) are built 
with .serrated row.*; of double rooms along straight 
corridors. Finding the atmosphere cold and institu- 
tional, students were moving into their own apart- 
ments iu town. As more students moved out of tlie 
dorm, the atmosphere deteriorated and the budget 
deficit grew. In 1970 the university decided to take 
drastic measures. With a grant from to provide 
consultant assistance, housing officials began to look 
for ways to renovate the 5,400-student comjilex. 
Their goal was to change not only the physical jilant 
but also the attitude of students and their behavior 
toward (heir dormitory. 

Not suri:)risingly, funds were limited. Instead 
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of lakinj^ money from ^tMicral iinivcM'siiy funds, it 
was (U'cidtMl to iTtnrn a small jxirt of the rent 
money paid hy <»ach student to tlie dormitory to im- 
jilemcn! rhanj^es: in this way students would feel 
tiiat their mor^y was beinj^ used to im])rove their 
dormitory. Each year, the equivalent of rer.t fees 
from 200 students will be sju'nt on the renovation 
])ro«^'ram. which is a continuinj^ ])rocess. 

Student contribution to the chanj^es is not lim- 
ited to money. Each corridor of students is free to 
decide on the kind of renovations they want to 
make. Once the studcnt-]M-o]H)sed ehanj^cs have 
been approved by the jMoper committees, the stu- 
dents themselves assist the unitm laborers with the 
actual construction work. 

On many floors, students have helped to 
remove walls between double rooms to make suites. 
On three floors, the wall between a double room and 
a central lounj^e has been removed, making an area 
larjj;e enough for a snack bar. With hot plates and 
other cookinj^ equipment, .students can prepare their 
own snacks and lij»ht ineals. Tlie.se kitchenettes are 
student-manned and managed; health and safety 
rej^ulations are strictly enforced. For more serious 
eating, a dining commons is also available on an op- 
tional basis. 

By embarking on only a few changes at a time, 
the college has been able to demonstrate to the 
bondholders that they arc not damaging the plant or 
reducing potential revenue. .\11 the changes can be 
reversed, if necessary, 



John Hunt, master of .Soulliw^.sl Kcsidcnlial 
College, rejiorts that sludeol eiilhusiasMi is high. 
"For the fn'st time, they are beginning lo reael lo 
the environment, to think about it. to care about it. 
Our basic ]iliiloso|)hy.'* Hunt explains, "is to give as 
much resj^onsibility to the students a> possible.** 
The students are free to decide wliellu'r iheir living 
unit will be coed or not: they are free to |)aint nui- 
rals or bright primary colors on walls and doors in 
lounges and corridors. In their own rooms, they 
have total latitude, even to the e.xlenl of making 
changes which invol\-e jilaslering and rewiring. In 
one donn. students elected to turn a large lounge 
into a gynmasium: in another, the lounge is being 
divided into small study rooms. 

Student responsibility extends beyond the 
physical jilant to the actual administration of the 
dorms. In some units of the residential complex, the 
money that is usually allocated to pay the salaric»s 
of eight ])rofessional dormitory staff members is 
paid, instead, to student staff members who perform 
the same functions. 

For many years, the large lounges in the 
Southwest residence halls have been used as cla.ss- 
rooms for 200 sections of conr.se.s in the regular cur- 
riculum. Xow ()S colloquia — .short concentrated 
courses suggested and designed by students — are 
also given in the residence halls, adding another 
kind of vitality to the environment. 

All of this activity has drastically improved the 
atmosphere in the dorm, but, ironically, the greater 
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laliludt' has j^ivi'ii rise Ut iiuri'asnl aspirations for 
more sludenl control over academic life. Hunt is not 
alarmed by this contentiousness. '*I feel it's 
licalthy/' he says. ''It shows they care: before, they 
were silent but sullen." 

The American University 

When The American Lniversity in \Vashin«^ton. 
D.C ran out of money several years aj»o and was 
unable to finish the top floor of one of the school's 
newer dormitories, no one finessed that the misfor- 
tune was a blessing in disj^'ui.<e. .\nderson Hall is in 
every respect a conventional hii^h-risc dorm; reali/.- 
inj^' that students were no lon^'er happy livin*^ in 
double rooms lining' straij^ht corridors, the univer- 
sity decided to find out how students did want to 
live before completing the top floor. With a j^rant 
from Evhs the university hired a design con.sultant 
to survey student needs and attitudes and to devise 
an interior that would— as nearly as |:)ossiblc — 
conform to these needs. '\\s nearly as possible'* is 
an important phrase, because, of course, the build- 
inj^ itself imposed severe constraints on what could 
be done. Since plumbin;.,' (necessitating gang bath- 
rooms) and electrical outlets were already in the 
building shell, they could not be changed. Perma- 
nent, too. were the fixed building supports on the 
lloor. Faced with these limitations, Ernia Striner. 
the design consultant, sent out a questionnaire to 
the entire student body. 

From the questionnaires, as well as from sub- 



seciuent personal interviews, she learned that, 
ideally, students want apartments. Since priv;?'ie 
bathrooms and kitchens were out of the (|uesti(.n. 
she designed instead clusters of living room-bed- 
room suites in a variety of si/.es. Because students 
said they wanted privacy, but also a **sense of com- 
munity" with a small — but not too small — group of 
their peers, each cluster is designed for about 50 
occupants. Thus, the three clusters on the coedu- 
cational floor will house 148 students as well as 2 
.staff members. 

Since the ciue.*;tionnaires revealed, too, that stu- 
dents want to cook their own meals, the suites are 
grouped around lounge areas, which provide cook- 
ing facilities as well as a Cjuiet zone for study. Some 
of the original corridor space has been incorporated 
into suites so that now^ the rooms are no longer lined 
up in straight rows. 

Suites vary in si/.e and .shape, and their individ- 
uality will be further enhanced by a variety of kinds 
of furniture from which to choose. Students asked 
that all furniture be movable — even closets which 
can serve as room dividers. Hunk, studio and trun- 
dle beds will be available, in addition to several 
kinds of chairs, tables and lamps. In this way the 
components can be mixed differently in every suite* 

Oberlin College 

''There is an assumption which should be (pies- 
tioned — that students merely sleep in their rooms. 
They do more; they live in their rooms.'' This as- 
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sertion. b\- tin* Rtst'iirdi and l)i*>i.i:n Insiiiiiii' ai 
Providence. R.I.. in tlie 1971 Ihincn I nivcrsiiy 
Stmirnt IIoHsint^ Report, nuvls with ;ii)i)rt)val at 
several collej^es. 

Obcrlin Collej^e found that when it converted 
sinj^le-sex dorms to coeducational living, creatini^ a 
social space, a "neutral territory" much lik(* the liv- 
ini; room in a home, was essential. In Barrows Hall, 
a traditional dormitory built in the 19.^0's. four 
double rooms were taken out of circulation in the 
center of each corridor and ccmverted into four 
areas suitable for stndyinj^, louni^inii, cooking, lis- 
tening to nuisic. talkinj^, meetinj^ a friend, puttini^ 
uj) an overnight ^uest. holding' a seminar or an im- 
promptu party or an art exhibit, or as a place of ref- 
nj^c from one's roommate. Since all coed dorms at 
Obcrlin have non-student adults in residence, addi- 
tional space on the j^round floor was converted into 
apartments. Students especially enjoy havinj^ chil- 
dren livin«^ in the same buildinj^ with them. ''Havinj^ 
kids around makes col lej,'c seem more like the real 
world/^ one senior explained. 

.\lthough Oberlin's renovation scheme resulted 
in the loss of a significant number of sleeping 
spaces^ the college is not experiencing a shortage of 
rooms; fortunately the renovation coincided with 
the off-canipus living trend. However, housing au- 
thorities believe that the conversion to coed living 
has stemmed the off-campus tide, and indications 
are that a greater proportion of seniors are electing 
to stay in the residence halls. Although the requests 
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lor single room> far outnumber tlmse available, stu- 
dents report that the new lounges ofiVr some degree 
of privacy even for those who nuist live twn-tn-a- 
room. 

Ahernate-door coeducational li\ing is being 
tried at Oberlin as a limited experiment. Interest- 
ingly, not a large number of siudents chose this 
plan: far more recpirsted alternate-iloor coed living. 
Having men and women on Sfj)arate lloors sim- 
plilu'S bathroom u.^e un dorms with gang baths), 
and it also offers another— unexpected— benefit, .\t 
Antioch College* in Yellow Springs, Ohio, women 
report feeling 'safer" if men occupy the ground 
lloor: turning the first door over to men has reduced 
the number of thefts and intruders at Antioch. 

Florida State University 

Students who lived in Smith Hall at I'lorida State 
Tniversity. in '^aHahas^.r. made no secret of what 
they thought of :-''Mr .lormitory. They sent delega- 
tions and petitions to the president of the univer« 
sity. held rallies in the dorm to proclaim their feel- 
ing that they were living in a prison, not a dorm. 
Kcvlings of frustration were also expressed in will- 
ful (k^struction to the building. Realizing that the 
dorm had to be drastically renovated or torn down, 
the university opted for the former, since the build- 
ing, completed in 1952, was basically .^ound. 

Typical of its era, Smith is a ten-story building 
which has small double rooms lining long corridors. 
With a I>.v.550.000 loan from nun, Smith will create 



apartments by converting two double bedrooms into 
livini^ and dininu rooms with compact kitchens, and 
addini,' bathrooms and sini^le bedrooms in modnhir 
units that will be attached to the outside of the orig- 
inal structure. 

Bowie State College 

•There is only (me word to describe old Tubman 
Mall — it was a dungeon." William Mumby, assis- 
tant to the president of liowie State Colle^^e, be- 
lieves that the de])lorable conditions in the women's 
dormitory were a major factor in the riot staj^ed by 
600 siudents at the Maryland collef^e ?n 1968. The 
protest, which closed the school temporarily, was 
quelled with the help of state troopers, but not be- 
fore the students won a promise for improvements 
in Tubman Hall. 

Tubman Hall was 50 years old at the time of 
the demonstration. According to .\nthony Johns. 
Jr., the architect who drew up the renovation plans, 
•'the conditions in the old buildi were inhuman: 
they never would have been tolerated at a white col- 
lej^c." Johns reports that the number of bathrooms 
was insufficient and those that existed afforded no 
privacy; a faulty heating system made some rooms 
freezing, others unbearably hot: there were huj^e 
cracks in the dingy plaster and bedrooms were 
small and over-crowded. 

Johns, who teaches at Howard University, cred- 
its the state authorities with forthright determina- 
tion to improve Tubman Hall. After he prepared 



plans for renovating the building, the necessary 
8535,000 was quickly appropriated. Thi' Hoard of 
Trustees of Maryland's >tate colleges and Howie 
State officials jointly approved the plans. The Hoard 
financed the dormitory through a state bond issue, 
so the college bears no financial res])onsibility lor 
the renovation. 

The original dormitory was gutted: only the 
roof, the bearing walls and the stairwell were left 
intact. The double-loaded corridors were replaced 
with living clusters. Kach grouj^ of eight double 
rooms has its own entry off the central stairs, a 
bathroom, a study room which is wired for closed 
circuit television, and a living room. The small liv- 
ing groups fo.ster closeness, yet they are not isolated 
from the dorm as a whole. 

Tubman Hall boasts a beauty parlor and a rec- 
reation room for dances and social gatherings. 
Howie officials report that the students are thrilled 
with the new residence, despite the fact that rising 
building costs made it necessary to dispense with 
airconditioningand a system. Johns feels, how- 
ever, that the enthusiastic student reaction is more 
a rellection of the generally inadequate dormitories 
at black colleges than it is an accurate rellection n{ 
the building's merits. 

Michigan State University 

Large schools need to create a greater variety of liv- 
ing choices than do small schools, since they attract 
a greater variety of students. Even though most stu- 
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dents siriii to want aparinu-nts. sonir— especially 
freslinien — are unprepared lor total independence: 
tor this reason it woiikl be a mistake to convert all 
traditional dorms into suites. Fee Hall at Michigan 
State, in Hast Lansini^. was converted to apart- 
nu Ills, and its once-empty rooms arc all occupied, 
but Williams Hall was merely ^iven a face-lift. 
Rooms were relurnislied. corridors and student 
rooms were carpeted, relritierators were installed 
and small doubles were converted to singles. The 
previous 10' f vacancy immediately reversed to 
total occupancy with a waiting list. 

Georgetown University 

Georj^etown University, in Washington. H.C 
tliouLiht of it.^elf as a nonresidential collcf^c until the 
mid-sixtu's when the chani,'in^ character of the city 
and the student body forced a reassessment. Rather 
than build new dormitories, the university turned 
over 22 town houses — previously rented out as in- 
come property to non-collej^e tenants — to students. 
The town houses are small: no more than five stu- 
dents live in each. They live totally without supervi- 
sion or curfews and a board plan is optional. 



,\ hou>ini; official who visits the town houses 
twice a month reports that the students are happy, 
the houses are clean and (most important ) none of 
the predicted cla>hes between students and the mw- 
roundinii neij^hhors have materialized. I hiusiiii! 
officials were concerned, however, that town hou.^e 
residents were not eatini^ properly. 'I'o remedy this 
they produced an "ea.^y. economical, i^ourmet" cook- 
b(H)k: the fu'st edition is completely sold out and a 
second edition is ])lanned. (ieor.i^etown owns M 
other town houses which will i,'radiially be turned 
over ti) students: in one year there have been 600 
reijuests fin* the 100 available town house spaces. 

.\nother inner-city .school, the University of 
Chicago, has boui,'ht decaying,' brownstones and 
hoarding houses near the campus and transformed 
them into apartment (k)rmitories where students 
and faculty can live tof^ether. Hy renovatin*^ tene- 
ments near the campus, the university has not only 
.sued money, it has also .<aved tlie neighborhood. 
Other schools — New York University and Georj^e 
Washington University — have bou^lit old hotels 
near the campus and are usini^ them as dorm>. 
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At many colleges and iinivtTsitit'S. unused, under- 
used or unloved dorms are beini^ turned into 
centers of academic and cultural ferment. The 
idea is to offer students more for their money than 
just room and board: clearly it's an idea whose 
time has come aj^ain. 

The old fraternity houses brouj^ht together 
like-minded people who shared common \'iews and 
values. Livin^^-lcarnin^^' residences serve somewhat 
the same function, and. in addition, they creatively 
link academic life with leisure time. Instead of 
merely bein^' a place to eat and sleep, the dorm be- 
comes a haven for pursuing' serious or creative in- 
terests free from the structured format of the class- 
room. Such dorms typically seethe with stimulatinj^ 
activity: earnest discussion take> the i)lace of small 
talk; string' (juartets and film festivals, the place of 
poker. Serious students with left-over energy to 
burn and enthusiasm to explore find a welcome 
niche in this kind of dorm: the frivolous student 
need not apply. 

Housing officials are be^innini^ to reali/.e that 
livin^'-learninj^' dorms and other special interest 
residences, such as black dorms and foreign Ian- 
guaj^'e dorms, tend to distract from the inadcciuacics 
of the physical plant. To put it another way, stu- 
dents arc \villin«^ to tolerate more architectural 
inadequacies if the dorm offers them other compen- 
sations. Transforming a traditional dorm into a liv- 
inj^-learniuK dorm may involve fewer chan«ics in the 
actual blueprint of the building, but many more 



chan.ues in the ways the huildini^ is used. This kind 
of renovation demands as much — if not more — 
effort on the part of housini^ officials as do struc- 
tural renovations, but is effort spent in a different 
direction. 

The living-lea rning dorms described below are 
housed in residence halls that had lost favor with 
students and were badly in need of some kind of re- 
juvenation. 

University of Denver 

The situati(m at Denver's Johnson McKarlane Hall 
was not unusual: students e.xpressed their dislike of 
the larj^e and unimaginatively designed dorm by 
moving out. Denver's soluticm to this typical di- 
lemma, however, is not usual: it is imaginative, al- 
most daring. Best of all. it is succeeding. 

Since 196S. when on-campus living became op- 
tional (rather than recjuired), the number of empty 
beds in Denver's dormitories had increased steadily. 
In 1971, however, the trend seemed to reverse. Uni- 
versity officials attribute the change to increased 
rents off cam])us, more liberal parietal rules on cam- 
pus and two new living-learning dormitories. 

Johnson McKarlane's ^'special interest'' is em- 
pirical science. .Although the atmosphere in the 
dorm has improved drastically, none of the living 
(luarters has been remodeled: double rooms still 
line double-loaded corridors. What has changed are 
the common rooms, which are now filled with elec- 
tronic equipment, much of it borrowed from other 
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campus (Icparliuents. A computer terminal, key- 
punch electnmic calculators, photo^^raphy and vid- 
eotape e(juipment are an important pari of daily 
life at Johnson McKarlane. which has ceased lo be 
"just a place to sleep" and has become, instead, a 
resource center. 

To help each other use the electronic e(iuip- 
ment. students livinj» in the dorm give noncrcdil 
courses in computer proj^'ramminj^. Consequently, 
the computer is in use 12 hoursa(hiy. In addition, a 
series of atypical seminars is tau^'ht in the dorm. 
StudcMits do not passively listen to an "authority 
lij^ure**: they participate by lecturing', discussing 
and demonstrating; theories of their own. Usin^ 
such methods as i^ame theory and simulation, stu- 
dents put their computer — and their knowledge to 
work. 

Sharinj; the computer, as well as a common 
sphere of interest, has «;ivcn ri.^c to a new closeness 
in the dorm. The bull session has been reborn, stu- 
dents help and care about each other. .An unex- 
pected dividend (but one which the administration 
hopes will j;ro\v) is the increase in the number of 
uppcrclassmcn in the dorm. 

Havinj; created a dorm for the empirical scien- 
tists. Denver turned its attention to the artistically 
inclined. ' Wq are e.xpanding the livin^^-lcarnin^; pro- 
grams,'' Walter B. Shaw, dean of housing programs, 
explains, '^because we are convinced that learning in 
the residence halls can enhance learning in the 
classrooms. Learning should not end when classes 



are over.'* In addition to the advanla.i:es of 24-hour 
l;*aruing. Shaw believes that special interest dorms 
allow students to plan and shape their own educa- 
tion so learniui^ becomes a participatory process. 

Centennial Towers was chosen as the new arts 
dormitory, largely because it was the least popular 
dormitory on campus. W ith a grant from ki l. a 
dorm was planned focusing on the •syndjolic disci- 
plines" — art. music, theatre, communications and 
the humanities. Three resource centers provide a 
small theatre^ a darkroom, motion picture ecpiip- 
ment, a videotape system, a four-channel sound sys- 
tem, a clo.^ed-circuit radio station, dance and paint- 
ing studios, and a library of 2,000 books. Xoncredit 
learning experiences are made available in the 
donn by graduate students who are given a tui- 
tion waiver and a stipend. When students put on a 
play or a fdm series, both are usually sellouts. 

The university reports a welcomwl new ( Sprit 
in the dorm because students no longer feel ex- 
ploited. ''We're giving them their money s worth.** 
Shaw says. He contends that it is wrong for univer- 
sities to compete with the off-campus housing mar- 
ket by attempting to offer similar lu.xuries. **We 
have something unique to offer — an educational en- 
vironment — and we should stick to that.'' 

Denver's two special interest dorms are de- 
signed for the serious student. .\(lmittedly, there are 
a considerable number of students whose interests 
are less focused, less intense Michigai^ State Uni- 
ver.>ity has created a program in Butterfiekl Hall 
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for the 'typiial sliidi nt. :is opixwd to the superior 
student." Activities iiulude t'irst aid. bridge, weight 
watchinu'. sell'-defense. art and swininiinu'. Partici- 
pation and enthusiasm are h\iih. 

Cornell University 

Thv liothic buildings that litter older campuses 
throuuhout the country are usually the first to meet 
the wreckinj^ ball, since their irreuular nooks and 
crannies are .said to cre ate maintenance i^roblems. It 
is precisely the old-fashioned (|uality of this kind of 
buildinu, however, whit h endears it to students, who 
love its oddly shaped rooms, hv^h ceilings, turrets 
and towers, just because then* are impractical, 
unique and romantic. 

At Cornell Univers ty. Ri.^ley Residential Col- 
lege is housed in a gothic castle that wa.s •iivcn a 
new life throuj^h student initiative, fostered and en- 
couraged by the sympathetic support of the 
administration. Judith Goodman, class of 71, di.s- 
tres.sed by the absence of interaction in her dorm, 
conceived the idea of establishing an **art dorm for 
non-art majors.'* .After listening to her ideas and 
helping expand them into a detailed plan of proce- 
dure, the university gave her the go-ahead, provid- 
ing that she could find enough students to fdl all 200 
beds. One year later, Risley had no vacancies; in its 
second year there were oOO applications for 70 avail- 
able spaces. 

Hy persuading the authorities to eliminate 
maid and garbage service in the dorm. Miss Good- 



man and her friends ac(|uired S7.000 (So.S per stu- 
dent ) for renovating their castle, presenting cul- 
tural programs and entertaining guests. With mate- 
rials contributed by the college and a boundless 
supply of energy as their only other assets, the stu- 
dents spent one summer remodeling Risley. Ha.se- 
ment maids* rooms were made into si.x practice 
rooms: other unused s])aces were transformed into 
a darkroom, a dance studio, a theatre and a coffee- 
house. Lighting was installed for an art gallery, 
some s()undi)roofing was a(klcd to the music rooms, 
and dingy walls were painted in vivid colors. 

(^)ncerts quickly became a weekly event at 
Risley. with both townspeople and facuily parcici- 
l)ating. Films, lectures, karate, photography and 
ballet classes, wine tasting, poetry reading and stu- 
dent-produced |)lays are just a part of Risley \s cul- 
tural ferment. Visiting artists in residence- 
musicians, art historians, philosophers, musicians or 
painters — area regular part of dorm life. Two suites 
arc .set aside to accommodate the temporary guests, 
who live in the dorm and lecture informally. The 
visitors, along with 30 invited faculty members, 
rcgidarly eat at the college, thus assuring stim- 
ulating mealtime conversation. 

Risley is a coed dorm for free <|)irits: rules are 
few, with the exception of a mandatory 10-nical per 
week board plan. However, eating in the elegant din- 
ing room with the faculty gucst.s and the notable 
visitors is considered more of an honor than a duty. 

To end their first year with a suitable llouri.sh, 
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Risley students i)Ul on a medieval fair. Kwryone 
came dressed in loth-eentury costume, the building 
was decked with banners and there were jesters, ac- 
robats, troubadours, a bawdy i^hiy. a roast suckling 
])iK and madrigal singers. It would be hard to find a 
dorm that better fulfills Robert Ilutchins' criteria 
for a university: "The whole business about a 
university and about education can be summed U|) 
in a (juestion: Has it vitality: Is anything going on? 
Is there anything e.xciting about it? This is the only 
test of a good university.'* 

Michigan State University 

Justin Morrill College at Michigan State University 
has much in common with Risley College: it offers 
an exciting living-learning program which succeeds 
des])ite the fact that it is housed in a wholly inade- 
quate building. Justin MorrilTs students, however, 
take courses in their dorm as well as live and eat 
there. Modeled after the separate colleges which 
conii>risc O.xford and Cambridge Universities in 
luigland, the curriculum emj^hasizes the humanities 
and cross-cultural studies. Small, informal classes 
(writing workshoj^s are limited to seven students) 
allow i>rofessors to discuss, rather than lecture. In- 
dependent study is encouraged, since students are 
able to work closely with iheir j^rofessors. who have 
offices right in the dorm. Such proximity makes in- 
formal. imj^romiHu meetings a common occurrence. 
l'\iculty and students often cat together and in this 
way get to know each other as peoj^le, not just as 



names on a list. The alienated, fragmented cxiMcnu- 
that is the ])light of many student> at a laim 
university is not the fate of >iudents at ju>tin Mm - 
rill, w hich combines all the advantage of the -mall 
liberal arts college with the readily available re- 
sources of the large univer>ity. 

The financial advantag(*s of the siib-c(Jleue a- 
com])are(l to the small indeju'ndent liberal art> col- 
lege are obvious: the sub-college can draw on all the 
exjXMisive resources of the])arent uni\ er>ity with<iut 
having to jiay the total cost of maintaining tho>e re- 
sources. Professors land their salaries ) can also Iu» 
shared by the big and the little school . 

Justin Morrill occuj^ies an undistingui>hed 
high-rise building. When the new college took over 
the fc. -HM* dormitory in 1965. not a single structural 
change vas made. One lloor of bedrooms became 
faculty offices by being refurnished and renamed: 
recreation rooms and common rooms became class- 
rooms in much the same manner. In 1970. when 
funds were allotted for remodeling, it was decided 
to let the students themselves plan how the money 
would be used. To insure that their decisions were 
made with care and reason. Justin Morrill became 
the subject of a seminar offered for credit at msi*. 

The 70 students who particij^ated in the course 
were firm believers in the theory that the en- 
vironment belongs to everyone, therefore everybody 
should have a hand in rcshajMng it. They turned out 
a nuuriUioth 250-ixige 'TMivironment Report'' that 
deals with both the grandiose and mundane aspects 
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of college life. A philosophy of education, the politi- 
cal structure of the luiiversity and the inner work- 
iuji;s of the state legislature are just a few of the top- 
ics bravely tackled in the report. Tauj^ht by an 
architect, the seniinar was "a rigorous course in the 
realistic process of problem-solving." 

.\s a result of their study — and the reality of 
limited funds — the .students decided it would be pos- 
sible to change their environment withv)ut changing 
the building structurally. The one classroom they 
redecorated has proved their point; by lowering the 
ceiling, covering one wall with a blackboard and the 
others with bright paint, enclosing radiators, carpet- 
ing the lloor and making **(lesks" out of carpet-cov- 
ered orange crates, they created an inviting, warm 
atmosphere where none existed before. 

University of Michigan 

Justin Morrill is not unicjue. .Another sub-college is 
thriving at the Univcr.sit; of Michigan, in Ann 
.\rbor. The Residential College within the multi- 
university was conceived in 1965 by several fac- 
idty members in the College of Literature, Science 
and the Arts who mustered widespread support 
among administrators and students. Students have 
continued to be involved in high-level decision mak- 
ing since the early planning of the college. 

The original site chosen was iVz miles from the 
main campus, but students felt that was too far 
from the rest of the activity of the main campus. 
.\bout i?3 million was spent in renovating East 



Quadrangle of the main campus. Originally budt in 
the i9.>0*s as a residence for 1.200 men, it is one 
block sciuare. Only 750 of the 1.200 stiulents at the 
Residential College live in East Quadrangle. Dr. 
Donald Hrown, a p.sychologist at the college, says 
that the residential concept is viable in today s socie- 
ty only when some degree of off-campus living is al- 
lowed. .\ number of seniors have expressed the de- 
sire to move back into the residential quarters, per- 
haps because of the housing shortage in .\nn .Vrbor. 

The Residential College at .\nn .\rbor has, to 
date, proven successful in trying to make the con- 
temporary university more personal and relevant to 
the student intereste(i in a liberal arts education. .\i 
the end of the freshman year, the most striking im- 
pact that the Residential College has had upon its 
students is that its .students are more satisfied with 
the faculty, administration and fellow students than 
the .students on the main campus. 

Sub-colleges can work, but only when ihey 
have specific and unicpie educational goals which 
are furthered by the residential concept. When dis- 
ciplines become stronger than the colleges they 
.serve, comnuinity sense is weakened and the raisoii 
r/Wrcof each is lost. 

Cluster Colleges 

The .American precursor of the living-learning col- 
lege originated with the Claremont Colleges in 
Southern California in the 1920 s. Their continued 
success can be measured by the number of students 
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Remodeling 

Public spaces as well as bedrooms should be remodeled to 
make a residence acceptable to students. Lobby of Tub- 
man Hall, Bowie State ('ollege, Md. 



1 




Turnkey 

Builders can contract to design and construct student 
housing and let the college staff remain free of manage- 
ment chores until the key of the completed building is 
handed over. Stanford University, Calif. 
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Old Houses 

Students like to turn old houses into homes to suit their 
style of living;, but hi^h rents» crime and neiRhbors' hos- 
tility can take the ^\\{ off. Madison, Wis. 



Performance Specifications cnnstrucied wiih pro tal meat cd units <>tacko<l in a radial 

Hampshire College wrote re(|uircmcnis f«)r lumsinj; 90 pattern. Kach apartment has a livinu nuun. kitehru and 

students in apartments and invited deveh)peri; to desi;;n bedriH»ms for 6 ir 7 students. The central area is sharefl 

and build them. In rapid time, two 2-i;tory buildings were by all apartments. 




First Floor Plan 



student Participation 

Families, married and single students and staff live in 
apartments designed to meet sUidcnts' request for a vari- 
ety of social contacts in buildings of not more than 30 
people. University of Maryland. 





Industrialized Building 

(Construction costs for a[Xirtmcnt towers for students arc 
said to be lower because of facttiry production of large- 
scale components. Buildings were designed by developer 
to meet client's performance specifications. University of 
Delaware. 




Prefabricated Modules Houses for twelve students are built with prefabricated 

^'boxes'* delivered to the site complete with carpetinj^ and 
bathroom fixtures. Students live in single rooms that are 



Systems Building 

An integrated approach to building that dovetails the 
structure with lighting, mechanical and electrical services. 



URBS, a system developed for colle^iv* housing, was usi'd 
for student apartments at the Tniversity of California ni 
San Diego. 




Cooperative Housing 

Nonprofit co-op housing offers students :i cheaper way to 
live than conimercta) housing and gives them experience 



in managing the financing and vunning of their houses. 
iiUD assists in financing student co-ops, Rochdale Vilhii^e. 
University of California at Berkeley. 



Temporary Housing 

Trailers provide economical housing while waiting for 
permanent buildings to be completed. Students often pre- 
fer trailers to conventional residences because the scale 



offers privacy and their own front door (right, Stanford 
University). When trailers at the University of California 
at Santa Cruz (left) were removed, the land was re- 
claimed for a sports field. 



Commercial Housing 

Furnished apartments built specifically for students are 
popular ut colleges located in towns. If 4 or 5 share an 
apartment, the individual cost of room and food is com- 
parablfr to college housing but the personal advantages 
are immeasurable. 




Family Housing 

A term preferred to married housing since it can include 
single students and staff with children. With increasing 
graduate enrollments the need for family housing also 
increases. University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 



Students want spaces that allow them privacy when it's 
needed and the opportiniit y for Rrefiariousness when (he 
mood takes them, They want to live on a human scale in- 
stead of in impersonal dormitories, and they don't want 
their colleges to he surrogate |)arents. 



members. It was the first residential college of a 
complex planned to be increased at intervals. In 
1972. six collej^es were completed and two more 
opened in temporary facilities. 

The campus is located in a scenic area 75 miles 
south of San J'rancisco. The colleges are based on 
the Oxbridge concept, but, unfortunately, the 
architecture is oriented more towards the surround- 
ing beauty of the countryside lhan the community 
spirit of the individual colleges. The newness and 
experimental nature of this cluster has attracted 
highly individualistic students. The regulalion dorm 
rooms, double-loaded corridors and gang baths have 
not proveii adecjuate to many of the students except 
those in Crown College. Crown College is the one 
college that was built with an eye to thi^ prime con- 
cerns of the residential concept and stu(fcnt-faculty 
intercommunication, instead of the surrounding 
view. The architect of Crown was the only architect 
who did not see the site before planning a college. 



The enrollment in the fall of 1972 was 4,4 .SO un- 
dergraduates distributed throughout eight colleges. 
It was planned that OS^r of the students would live 
on campus, but the dorm occupancy rate has fallen 
considerably below the 90'/ needed to break even. 
The actual occupancy rate is probably closer to 
SO'/ . Of the students who ha\ e moved off campus, 
many have moved into large old houses or beach 
and mountain cabins, and some have moved into 
nearby communes. 

Provost Robert Edgar, of Kresge College, 
which opened in 1971, finds, "There is an early 
maturation of students now. The concept of the res- 
idential college is an anachronism." Xonetheless, he 
has faith in the general concept of living-learning 
colleges. He believes that the proper approach has 
not yet been tried. His idea of a true residential 
complex is a place where students could simulate 
the ^'outside alien world with none of the real ad- 
verse influences that exist there." Margaret Mead 
agreed with him in terming the living-learning com- 
plex "ingrained" in its present state. 
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TluTC was a time when florniitorics seemed to be 
(lesij^'ned to mold student behavior into an orderly, 
controllable pattern of submission. Xow students 
arc molding dormitories. Colle<^e officials, eager to 
build dormitories that students will like, are beseig- 
ing them with questionnaires inquiring about living 
preferences. 

Fortunately, student ()])inion rcllccts an amaz- 
ing degree of unanimity on the subject of housing; a 
variety of studies and oj^nion jiolls all indicate that 
students want to live in ajiartments or suites that 
have private kitchens and bathrooms. 

The Pcnn State study of student oj^nion spec- 
ifies that students not only want ajiartmcnts, but, 
ideally, single bedrooms within the ajiartment. They 
wi'nt ample ''points of contact'' (game rooms, craft 
rooms, seminar rooms, music rooms) with other stu- 
dents, close contact also with an outdoor area that 
is inviting and secluded from automobiles, and 
buiklings low enough not to require elevators. 

The U.S. Office of Education conducted a 
dormitory opinion poll in 1969, and the conclusions 
arc the same: apartments arc the jKcferred style of 
buikling. If more proof is needed, one has only to 
visit campuses where there arc both traditional 
dorms and apartments or living suites; the dorms 
may have empty rooms, but the other residences are 
invariably occupied. Michigan State University 
recently remodeled \x\ri of Fee Hall, a traditional 
dorm which was suffering a large number of vacan- 
cies. By spring 1971, that jxart of the building 



which had been converted into ajiarimeuls was to- 
tally occujiied; the remaining ]iorti(m of the dorm 
still had l.SS' of its rooms emjny. 

The one argument that can be convincingly 
mustered in ojijiosition to ajiartments is diat they 
are more exjK'nsive to build. However, there is 
evidence to counter even this c(mtenti(m. If students 
in a dorm are living two to a room, space must he 
provided elsewhere in the building for (|uiel study, 
television, music, meeting friends, snacking. .All of 
these "extras," in addition to hallways, which must 
be duplicated on nearly every lloor, C(msume a great 
many s(iuare feet and a great deal of numey. 

There is evidence, too, to sujijiort the argument 
that maintenance costs arc lower in ajiartments, 
since students clean their own units. Private baths 
admittedly cost more to install than gang baths, but 
they cost less to maintain bccau.se, agiu'n, they re- 
(luire no maintenance staff. The same can be said 
for all the jniblic spaces, dining rooms and hallways 
in traditional dorms; rising labor costs make these 
areas expensive to maintain. 

.Apartments offer other financial advantages as 
well. Since they are suitable for married couples and 
can house adults of both sexes under the same roof, 
they can be used during the summer for con- 
ventions, seminars and meetings, ni'o estimates 
that year-round occupancy of residences can in- 
crea.se their annual earned income by 2S^/( to 33 ^r. 

.Apartment living ap]:)eals to students because it 
allows them to lead private lives and still be part of 
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the collci^f comsjiinity. Similarly, ;ii');irlnuMUs innkc 
it jiossiblc to mix dilTcrcnt kinds of i)eopk» with 
case: i;ra(hiate students, faculty with chiUhcn, visit- 
ing lecturers, t()\vns]ieo])le — all can live under the 
same roof. It is this ability to accommodate differ- 
ent life-styles and different kinds of peoi')lc that 
makes ai)artments a favorite with students — and 
with iiLo, which is (|uite emi)hatic about its jircfer- 
ence for ai)artments. In a circular sent to all the re- 
j^ional offices in October 1971, potential applicants 
are warned, 'Min) will not ai)i)rove straight dormi- 
tory-style ])rojects unless the lonj^-tcrm prospects 
for student ()ccu])ancy are j^ood. . . . ]\Iany students, 
es]')ccially upper division and «iraduate students, no 
lousier want to live in the traditional dormitories. 
Apartment and suite-style i)rojects, both on and off 
campus, are becoming more and more po]nilar. 
Apartment-style i)r()jects offer better security to 



lenders because of better student acce])tance and 
the llexibility for assij^nment as either student hous- 
inf^ or family housinj^." 

Xot every cam])us will IukI a])artments to be 
the ])anacea f(;r housiui^ ])r()bl(Mns. Construction 
costs are high, and if capital funds arc low, the col- 
lege should consider the alternative i^hysical jilan of 
suites or clusters. The main difference is in the num- 
b(M* of bedrooms sharing a kitchen and living 
room. ,-\ workable clust(M- includes about 12 bed- 
rooms, whereas ajiartmcnts are most manageable 
with under six bedrooms. 

Hoth apartments and clusters of single rooms 
can be designed to include the desirable cjualities 
that arc C()n.s]')icuously absent from dormitories: 
l')rivacy, individual control over daily schedules. 
])er.s()nal si)ace, grouj) si)ac(»an(l ])laces to entertain. 
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People responsible for lar^e biiildiuK i^ro^'ranis iwv 
turning away from the established design and 
construction procedures because of the diftkulty of 
getting buildings com|)lete(l at their originally 
estimated cost and date. In the traditional se(|uence 
of building, an owner (the client) hires an architect 
to design a building. The architect hires consultants 
to assist in preparing |)lans and specifications for a 
building that a contractor will build for a lumj) sum 
or for cost |)lus an agreed |)rorit. The contractor is 
usually selected by com|)ctitive bidding. 

Early in the discussion stage, the owner and 
the architect establish how much money is to be 
spent on the building, and the architect "cuts the 
coat to suit the client s cloth." Unfortunately, the 
architect's estimates are often below the contract 
tors^ bids for the work — sometimes by as much as 
SO^f below. Theowner either has to raise additional 
funds or he must have the buikling redesigned to 
meet the budget. 

Two major o[)tions are available for an 
administrator to circumvent uncontrolled budget- 
ing. One is to tell developers what sort of building is 
wanted and how much can be spent and let them 
make pro|)Osals for designing and building it. The 
other option is to follow the traditional building se- 
quence but to hire a construction manager at the 
same time as the architect so that they can work 
together to establish realistic cost estimaccs. 

The difference between the two methods is that 
with the former, the client-owner docs not hire an 
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architect to design the building. This procedure is 
gaining ground throughout the country. One of the 
larger building programs in the United States, tin- 
Dormitory Authority of the State of Xew York has 
started to use it, and iwu recognizes it for college 
housing iDrograms. iii o calls the procedure I^ickage 
Construction Contracts; Xew York State calls it 
Turnkey Proposals: and there are other names, 
such as developer |)ro|)osals and design-construct 
contracts. 

Under any name, the effectiveness of the meth- 
od is directly |)ro|M)rtionate to the accuracy and 
completeness of the ins^i uctions given by the client 
to competing developers. Thc.<e instructions are 
called performance specifications: they specify how 
the proposed building must perform. Voy instance, 
traditional specifications state the number, sixe, po- 
sition and quality of lighting fi.xtures in a room of 
fi.xed dimensions, whereas |)erformance specifi- 
catioui; state that a room has to perform :i certain 
function for so many people and as piart of its en- 
vironment it should have a stated level of lighting at 
the work surfaces. 

.Although the building will be designed by archi- 
tects selected by the developer who wins the con- 
tract, the client usually retains his own consultant 
architect, unless th(*re are (|ualified people on his 
staff. The consultant will write the performance 
specifications and oversee the evaluation of the 
proposals submitted by developers. .A detailed and 
logical evaluation is critical to the success of this 
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method of develop' nj^ biiil(iin«^s. When the per- 
formance specifications have been written, the 
owner invites developers to offer ])rcHminary de- 
signs on liow they j^ropose to meet the spec- 
ificaticMis. Hefore this invitation is made, the owner 
establishes the competence in design^ C(;nstruction. 
management and bonding of the develoi)ers. Also, 
before making the invitation, the owner decides 
whether the developers should bid for the co.sts of 
the design and construction j^roposals, or whether 
he should state what the building must cost and 
have the proposals based on that price. 

Xew York State is building dormitories at 
Brockj^ort on the fixed price method. It was decided 
that each bed should cost about 3% below the 
prevailing state rate of ii;6,000, and performance 
specifications for 1,000 beds that would cost 
$5.82.vOOO. no more and no le.ss. were written. This 
eliminates all cost figures from the proposal-bidding 
documents and leaves the state free to award a con- 
tract .solely on the quality of resj^onscs to the per- 
formance specifications. 

lirockport drew inquiries from 31 developers 
wanting to be prequalified in order to make propos- 
als. The university accepted 12 firms, but some 
withdrew, leaving S to finally submit i)roix)sals to 
Brockport^s jury. 

Theres more in this procedure for the owner 
than simply knowing exactly what the building will 
cost. There's the time element, the quality of plan- 
ning enforced by writing performance sj^ecifications 



and thee\])osure to several design solutions. IJrock- 
]M)rt. for instance* evaluated five different designs 
for its campus housing. The Province of Ontario in 
Canada has a campus housing agency that receives 
an average of nine propo.sals for each project. 

The architectural design for i\ package 
construction contract is usually done by a firm al- 
lied with the developer. Vrw d(»velopcrs employ 
staff designers, so they team with an architectural 
firm for specific contracts depending upon the type 
of building. One of the side benefits is that it breaks 
the monopoly of college commi.ssions held by some 
long-established architectural firms and exposes ad- 
ministratt)rs to fresh design solutions by firms that 
would not otherwi.se have had access to university 
l^rojects. It also drastically changes the clients vc- 
lationship with an architect since the design is man- 
aged by the developer. 

University of Vermont 

The impetus to break from tradition and use per- 
formance .s])ecifications instead of sej^arate design 
and construction contracts at the University of Ver- 
mont originated with an academic innovation that 
carried over into management innovation. The ac- 
ademic innovation started in 1960 when an old res- 
idence hall was turned into a living-learning 
dormitory and 120 of Vermont's freshmen were in- 
vited to live and study in it. Small seminars and tu- 
torials were created for the program, which many 
believe succeeded in overcoming three j^rohlenis 
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confrontinji tlio university: cstran^cnu'iU brtwrn 
student and faculty because oi increasini^ spe- 
ciali/.ation: a lack of relevance attributed to imper- 
sonal lecture courses and ri.t^id examinations: loss of 
a sense of coninuinity. 

The relevance of this liviiij^-learninj^ ex- 
periment encouraged the university administrators 
to decide that the next residences should be de- 
signed to meet the additional program needs of a res- 
idential sub-college. To fir.ancc the dormitory which 
would house both classrooms and bedrooms under 
the same roof, Vermont obtained a joint p*ant from 
II UD and the U.S. Office of Education. 

The manaj^ement innovation started wilh Mel- 
vin Dyson, the university V vice-president for busi- 
ness and financial affairs, who was convinced that 
many of the cost over-runs, as well as the bitter bat- 
tles which inevitably accompany such projects, 
could be eliminated if an architect and a builder 
were linked toj^ether as a team to desij^n and build a 
facility. Further problems could be eliminated, he 
surmised, if the university established a fi.xed price 
for the project so that the teams would not be 
competint^ for Ihe low bid, but would in.^ead com- 
pete for the best design solution to the problem. 

The university received a i^rant from ki-l to 
hire a consultant to develop the contracting proce- 
dures and work with a team of students, faculty and 
administrators to develop a detailed building pro- 
j^ram for the $5.7 miUion living-learning complex 
for 600 students and 15 faculty members. The 



proposal calls for five low-rise clusters, i^ich con- 
tainin<^ 27 apartments: three lor faculty families and 
24 for five students apiece. 

Stating that simple, clear building envelope 
will not meet the users' needs,*' the specifications call 
lor a 'Mioninstitutional building," an integrati(Mi of 
livint^ space with classroom and outdoor space, fat- 
uity apartments with play areas for children, in- 
formal seminar rooms, a snack bar and congenial 
dining room, conver.sition "pits,'' faculty offices, 
craft rooms, opportunities for both privacy and .so- 
cial interaction, a "homey feeling/' and an at- 
mosphere ''conducive to concentration." In other 
words, the program was planned in detail. Xot only 
physical needs, but social, spiritual and intellectual 
needs were carefully defined. 

An in\-olvcd evaluation matrix was devised so 
that each of the three final proposals ( ten teams ap- 
plied for pre(|ualification) could be judged objec- 
tively by a number of individuals from a variety of 
backgrounds and disciplines. 

X'ermont's living-learning center will be ready 
for occupancy in September 197.>. The plans in.^ure 
a building that can be adapted to a variety of uses. 
It will accommodate any imaginable interest 
group — engineers, liberal arts students, nursing, ag- 
riculture, mathematicians or langua;,a* students. The 
university hopes to get a variety of undergraduates 
living together, exchanging ideas. Whether all the 
professors who teach in the dorm will live there, 
whether the students who live in the dorm will take 
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all tlu'ir courses tluTr -tlu'sc i^rorrdiirjil (jiicstions 
can br dccidrrl latrr on. siiuf the l)uil(liii.i; is llcxihic 
cMoui^li lo adapt to many choices. 

Hampshire College 

At a tiiiio when many small liberal arts colle;,'es iire 
strii«^«;linj^ to survive. Ilain|vsliire Collc^^e. which 
opened its doors in is l)urstin.i; with stu- 

ficnts — and pride. 

In Ma\* nj/I. Hampshire decided to increiise 
its revenue hy enrolling,' about 90 new students the 
foliowin'^ September. The colle;;e difl not need to in- 
crease it.s faculty or teach in.^ s|)aces. but it would 
bave to provide beds in an e\treni(»ly sbort time, 'lo 
facilitate construction. I Iam|)sliire*s architect wrote 
performance specifications for accommodations so 
tbat (le\'elo|)ers could desi;;n build ini^s tbat they 
could complete within the time limit. 

*i*he low bidder submiiteil tbe most attraclive 
(lesit^n. and. as it turnetl out. one of tbe fastest build- 
in'^ scbedules on record. Just iSiS workini^ days iifter 
si^nin;; a contract, the de\-eloi)er completed two 
buildint^s cont:iinin^ a total of CM'^dit beds. Xot 
suriM-isiiif^ly. the IniildinLjs were ])refabricated in 
box forms and shipped to tbe site to be stacked in 
two stories. .All the interior iilumbinL,'. kitcben eijuip- 
nicnt and car|)etinj4 were installed in the factory. 
Students live in duplex apart nu'nts with five or si.x 
bedrooms, a living; room and a conij^lete kitchen, by 
spacing' tbe i)refal) modules radially in a circukir 
buildini;, tbe dcsi|;n allows sj^acc for a central com- 



mon area tiiat was roofed in |)lace. 

.\lt]ion.^h buill in ;i factory, there is nothin.u' 
institutional about the new dorms. They are i^arden 
apartments clad in cedar shakes and located amont: 
trees. Mach \x\\v of apartments shares an entrance 
lobln*. and after enterin,^ the aparlmeni door a resi- 
dent is in bis or her own home which is shared with 
a few* other students. Most studeJits enjoN" this 
mi.ved. natural way of li\'int;. Those tbat tire of 
their colleaijues* sloppy housekeepin,^ can move to 
the older dorms with suites. 

ITanipsbire l)elie\'es a|)ariments are an exciiin.^ 
alternative in re,i:ular dorms, and in September. 
1972. is o])enini4 three more buildin.ns almost 
identical to the two round structures. 'l*he five 
round apartment huildin^t^s will hou:«e 220 students 
and. with a master's house added, will form another 
Mouse in tbecollei^e residence system. 

l)ccaiise Hampshire's first two apartment build- 
int;s were built on an undeveloped part of tlie cam- 
pus, tbeir initial cost had to include a jiower sub- 
station and lon.^ water and sewer lines. Nevertheless, 
the apartments were completed for SS.OOO prv bed. 
nv i?2*S per s(|. ft. 'I'he three similar buildings under 
construction at this writing' are contracted for less. 

University of Maryland 

.\|)artment residences were the choice of a commit- 
tee of stuflcMits and administration tbat shaped tlu' 
requirenients for student housing at tbe C^)lle;.^e 
I\u-k cani|nis of the University of Maryland. Wnh 
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lu'Ip from both thestuclc*iUs zind sl:ilT of the Dc'ixirt- 
nu'iit of Architoctiiro, the coUo.^e foniuihited |)c'r- 
fornuince siH'cifications for the eventual housint^ of 
6.t0 occupants. 

Tile committee s|)eeirie(l that all units must he 
self-sufficient ajvirimenls and that no more than .^0 
]HM)])le be housed in a single, low-rise dwelling, with 
a maximum of 75 |)eo|)le])er acre of land. All of the 
other student-in.s|iircd s|H*citk"ations focus on the 
word "variety.'* 

1 ) A variety of units must be jiruvided, since 
]HM)ple have different tastes, attitudes and 
needs. l*our different lloor ])lans were |uo- 
vided: some have single rooms: some house 
four, others si.x; some have two bathrooms; 
and one lloor j^lan is jiarticularly suitable for a 
family. 

2 ) A variety of |)eo|)le— married and unmar- 
ried, undergraduate and graduate students, 
staff and faculty families — have to he 
accommodated in the complex. The different 
ty])es and .slices of ai^artments make it ])o.ssible 
lor the university to accommodate a mi.vlure of 
tenants with case. 

) .A variety of social contacts must be "built 
in." This has been accomjDlishcd in a number 
of ways: outdoor walkways jirovide congenial 
connections between a])artments; an outdoor 
amjihitheatre in the center of one building clus- 
ter was created out of earth bernis so that stu- 



dents have an intimate, sheltered meeting 

place: there is a basketball court. 

The committee not only gave develo|)ers design 
criteria, it also reciuired that the first stage (»f the 
contract be built with modular units so that the 
housing would be available within si.\ months. The 
S1.,S40,000 winning bid for the rtrst 2.SS occupants 
(just under $6,000 a bed ) was completed in 1 .SO cal- 
endar days. 

Because i)refabricated buildings contain 
identical components. ;i monotonous symmetry 
often characterizes their ai^liearance. ^MarylandV 
architects avoided this jiitfall by setting stairwells 
and windows at diagonal angles to the superstruc- 
ture. .Another kind of momaony was avoided in the 
interior of the dorm; the choice of furnishings and 
fabrics was given to a student team which selected 
a different color scheme for each a|iartment. 

The fact that each a|)artment has its own 
entrance gives an added dimension of freedom U\ 
the ^Maryland dormitories. Unfortunately, it als() 
gives an added diniension of freedom to unwanted 
visitors and intruders. Maryland, and other cam- 
])uses across the country, jiarticularly those in 
urban areas, have been i)lagued by thefts, mug- 
gings, rapes and even murders. .Afraid for the safety 
of their students and aware, too. that adverse 
])ublicity might cau.se a decrease in enrollment, 
many univeriUties are tightening caminis security, ll 
i,s ironic that students themselves are urging their 
.schools to hire nu)reix)licemen — the same policemen 
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who. (Hily a short time a.t^o. were the oljjtrt of cp- 
ilhfts and brickbats. 

Leased Facih'ties 

Thv packai^'t* constriiftion concept rcsiiltini^ from 
performance specifications does not relieve a collci^i* 
of lindini,' capital funds to pay for its biiildint^s. 
However, if capital is ti^dit, the colle«^e can ask a 
developer to build the facilities with his own cajiital 
and lease the buildini^s back to the collei,'e. 'I'he col- 
lege pays the rent witb operatinj^ funds, and at tiie 
end of a specified jx'riod it can take title to the 
properly. Tiiis leaseback arran«ienient may not be 
allowed under some state laws or the bylaws of in- 
dividual collej^es. 

Developers who desi.^Mu build and finance facil- 
ities are usually called turnkey operators, since all 
that remains for a client to do is turn the key and 
enter the finished buildini,'. Contracts vary, but 
usually a client can specif}* the features he wants in 
a ]Ko])ose(l build in'^, and. for a price, the turnkey 
builder will su])])ly them. The client does not retain 
the same control in turnkev contracts as he does 
when building with his own ca])ital, either throu'ih 
an architect or throui,di performance specifications. 

A major drawback to this process is that pri- 
vate investment must make a profit and may sac- 
rifice quality for cost. Proper specifications can pre- 
clude undue continuing maintenance costs. Western 
W ashington State College boasts such a successful 
operation, liuilt on a IVi -acre wooded site, construc- 



tion was done by a pri\ate contractor in a turnkey 
operation at a cosl of S4.000 per bed. Over .SOO stu- 
dents are housed in two-bedroom, carpeted and fur- 
nished apartments. .Amenities include laundries, 
saunas and recreational areas. 'I'he»*e have been no 
vacancies since the complex opened in 1970. 

IVivately owned and operated dormitories are 
another approach to satisfying housing needs while 
the university get.s out of tbe developing, building 
and maintenance business. Development companies 
build dormitories on private land outside the cam- 
puses and pay local real estate taxes on the proper- 
ties. Facilities are often more luxurious than college 
dorm.s — airconditioning and swimming pools — and 
students pay more rent for the academic year than 
on campus. Cafeterias in the private dorms operate 
on a food plan, h'ew of the rooms are singlc-occu]ian- 
cy: a typical arrangement is for two double rooms 
to share a bathroom. Strict rules are made about 
damage to property, and no decorating is permitted. 
Occupancy rates vary among tbe colleges; some are 
lOO^ f , while others are beh)W tbe financial break- 
even point. 

One of the largest privately funded high-rise 
dormitories, a 17-story. tri])le-tower dormitory for 
1200 students at Duquesne University in Pitts- 
burgh, was built at a total cost of $10..^ million. 
The dormitories, including a swimming pool, roof- 
top sunbathing terraces and the university 
dispensary, are leased to the university for l.S years, 
at which lime ownership will revert lo Duquesne. 
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Multistory apiirlnu'iU bnildiii.i^s have Inrii coiislriic- 
with larj^f factory-huill CDiiiponrnls in I-airopi* 
for a conpli* of decades, but inchistriali/.rd huildinii 
has not hvvn assiniihitcd by the I'.S. consiruclion 
industry. .Xttfnipts have bi*i*n made lo import or 
develop imhistriabV.eil systems, and the secretary of 
iii iniiade the encouraiiement of in(histriali/.ed hous- 
in^; an oflicial j^overnnient pob'cy when he launched 
Operation Hreakthroui^h in 19o9. .About .S60 niilhon 
has been appropriated to develop 22 housinii sys- 
tems buiU on nine HreakthroUL;h sites, which thi' 
j^overnment hopes will effectively denionstrati* tin* 
advantages of factory-built construction .^ysleni>. 
However, the sad fact remains that in this country 
the full potential for lowerinj^ costs and speedin.i: 
construction has yel to be reali/.ed. 

hud's area offices arc prepared to advise col- 
leges on opportunities resulting from Op(M*ation 
HrcakthrouKh and packai^e construction technifiues. 
The a^^ency states, "It is iifo policy to encourage 
the use of innovative technicjues that reduce the 
overall cost of housing. Applicants arc encouraged 
to investigate the many possibilities for using new 
methods and technicjues in designing, contracting 
and con.'^tructing housing projects and to include 
iuiy such plans in their application.*' One of the 
things that nun means by "new methods and tech- 
nic|ues" is factory-built modules (which include 
walls, floors and ceilings or roofs) that can be 
trucked to a site and rapidly assembled. These units 
include interior fmi.shes^ biUhrooms and kitchens. 



New Jersey Campuses 

One of the industrialized housing proiecl.> >up 
ported by m;n outside of its iJreakthrough program 
is for .>6.000 students on six campuses of the New 
Jersey State Higher Kducatiooal Instil nlion>. Imm* 
years, \ew Jersey had bei-n i-xporting most of it.- 
sUulenls to other states for their higher i'ducati(»n, 
but the enormous increase in applications to .>talr 
colleges made mandatory a rapid expansion (»f the 
existing \ew Jersey schools. Since speed and econ(»- 
my were essential components in planning the .stu- 
dent housing. New Jersey chose industrialized 
construction. 

Students will live in apartments with two bed- 
rooms, a kitchen and a living-dining room. Con- 
tracts were awarded in Decendjer. \97\. Half the 
buildings will be occupied in Septembi-r. 1972. and 
the rest are expected to open a year later. Con- 
ventionally constructed dorms would have taken 
one and one-half years to complete: the sliorlened 
construction time, of course, reduces labor costs. 
NTew Jerseys two-story apartments cost between 
J>.S.000 and $().000 |ier bed. as compared with 
•Si 0.000 per bed in -.'onventional brick dorms with 
gang toilets and large dining rooms. Some of New 
Jersey's apartment buildings are six stories high: 
the per bed cost of these is S7.000. which includes 
the cost of elevators and added features to conform 
with lire safety regulations. .\ major factor in New 
Jerseys low per-bed cost is the price advantage 
of ma.ss procurement of factory-built modules. 
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University of Delaware 

Three of tlif teclini(|iu's clescrilxHl in tliis inil)liGi- 
tion were included in tlie student lunising tliiit 
opened ;U the University of Delaware in 1^>>72. The 
students live in apartments that were desij^Mied to 
meet performance specifications and were built with 
industrialized components. A 17-story and a 16- 
story tower contain 452 apartments that accom- 
modate 1,.>00 students and staff. Just over half the 
apartments have one bedroom, the others have two. 
All bedrooms contain two beds. 

Delaware j^ot the type of aceoniniodation that 
students want — ai^artments: but it didn't ^qI them 
in the setting that national student opinion calls 
for — small buildings clustered inff)rnially. Instead, 
the apartnienis line double-loaded corridors in a 
style severely critici/.ed on many campuses. 

.After the team of developer, architect and 
contractor had subnntted a conventionally built de- 
sign, it founfl that time could be saved and room 
space enlarj^ed by building with large precast con- 
crete comj^onents. The revised plan was accepted by 
the university. Total time for designing and building 
the project was IS months, which compares well 
with the .S6 months re(|uire(l for construction 
only of a low-rise project for 770 beds built con- 
ventionally during an overlapping period. However, 
industrialized building .^y.stems can't take all the 
credit for the difference since the low-rise i^roject 
was hit by two labor strikes. 

The university paid about $1.^ million for the 



total ind'istriali/.ed project, which, in addition to 
housing, includes a commons building with lounges, 
seminar rooms and recreational facilities. *I*he 
develojuM-.s' contract for^?10..S million included fur- 
niture, and the remaining J?2..^ million covered fees, 
administration and site development. 

Bard College 

Hard College, a private college for 700 students 
located 100 miles north of Xew \*()rk City, built 
prefabricated lumber dorm:', in 1972 to accommo- 
date 84 students in suites of single rooms. Twelve 
students live in each of seven buildings. I-'.ach build- 
ing houses six students on a Hour, and each door is 
arranged .^o that three bedrooms share a shower 
room and a toilet room. A common room with a 
kitchen is jirovided in each building, but. because it 
is on a .separate door, it does not serve as a living 
room in the sense of an apartment plan such as the 
new Hampshire College dorms. 

At Hard the onus is on the students to make 
their bedrooms into self-contained living-sleeping 
rooms. This is made easier by the kit of furniture 
units supplied to each resident. All rooms are the 
.same si/c and shape: some, however, overlook the 
trees on the downhill side of a steep site, and the oth- 
ers face onto a cam]:)us lane. Rooms are lined with 
plywood painted white and drilled to receive brack- 
ets for supiM)rting shelves and furniture. The fur- 
niture is al.so plywood painted white, and, when the 
dorms opened, the first tenants were offered seven 
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colors of |);iint with wliidi to dcconito tluMr rooms. 

Xo closets ;irc built into tlu» rooms, but a stor- 
ai^c unit is incliulcd in the kit ;ilon^ with w;ill boxes 
with hinj^ed frt)nts. drawiM s on casters for undiT the 
beds, book shelves and a desk top. A window alcove 
is si/.ed to contain a bed or the desk to]), and beds 
can be Hat on the lloor. normal hei.uht or elevated on 
slotted steel le^s. Carpeting varies in c(dor amonu 
the rooms, and the ])ublic .^])aces are car])eted so 
that when a stuilent enters the small building he 
feels he is really in his own house. 

Hard's new housing is technically advanced 
since it is built with ])refabricated ^^bo.xes'' ])o- 
sitioned vertically instead of horizontally. The units 
were built in a factory that installed the bathrooms, 
carpeting, doors, etc.. before trucking them to the 
site. This theoretically ^ives the contractor greater 
(juality control over the components than when they 
are built in the field. It also reduced the over-all 
construction time. 

Hard paid about ?27 a s(| ft (or $8300 ]um* 
bed) for its student housini);. This j^rice includes the 
site work and fees, but it does not include the fur- 
niture. ( A separate contract for $40,000 covered the 
bedroom furniture.) It does include $65,000 Hard 
lost through a bankrujn contractor. Financinj^ for 
the dorms was aided by a $560,000 loan from nuu. 

University of California 

Apartments for undergraduate students at John 
Muir College of the University of California at San 



Diegr) are built with com|)onents de\"eloi>e(l from a 
long search for a better way to build student hous- 
ing. The search lor a building sy.^ten'. was fun(K*d ijy 
KKi. and the university, lis objective was to devi'lop 
new or modified components- -sucli as a fu*e-resi>- 
tant structure, partitions ;md a heating-ventilating- 
cooling system — and fu them together in a variety of 
ways to produce residences that guarantee* a high- 
(|uality environment without looking as if they were 
all stamped from imv mold. 

Thepri)gram. University Residential Huilding 
Sy.^tem (tkhs). was funded in the belief thai it 
would be widely used throughout California and the 
United States. However, the state r)f California dras- 
tically diminished its campus building program and 
used UKUs on oidy one* campus. One San Diego res- 
idence for MO students is conii)lele(l. and another is 
to be .started late in 1972. 

i RHs hardware was created by manufacturers 
re.^ponding to performance specifications written by 
consultants hired by the university. The intensity of 
care in determining the users* recjuirements dis- 
tinguishes funs from conunercial industrial i/.ed 
building .systems. Circulation, storage, interior cli- 
mate, comfort, etc.. fulfdl the needs of students who 
were surveyed ])rior U) design. Manufacturers* re- 
sponses were judged on the integrity of their design, 
how they integrated with other products comprising 
the building, and their cost. The specifications were 
based on students living in ai)artments in buildings 
of up to 13 stories. 
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A Uiiildiiii: I onstruftrd with >ystrni> r()ini)()- 
iicnts (linVrs from an ordinarN* huildiim in the as- 
si,Ljnnirnt of rrsj)()nsil)ility for tlir i)arl>. TIk* 
inaniifartmrr of a suljsysttMn must .miarantr^* ilu* 
rost. (luality. installation and initial inaintcnanrc ol 
tlu' niat(Maals and work of all tliu snl)i*ontractors 
who partiripaird in that siil)>ystfin. Xorinally tin* 
rrsponsihility is passc{| alonj^ thr liiuM)f siihroiiirar- 
tors who partii ij)atc in part of a I)uildin.L;. One of 
ihr attractions for an ownrr is lhal systems rom|)o- 
ncnts maniifaclurrrs an* siij^j)()stMl lo .i:uaranlc(» the 
installed |)rin»and conij)k*tion dati\ 

San l)ii\L^o*s '"hn Muir CoIIruv rrsidcnir was 
not only thr first i Ri?s i^rojuct: it was also the iirsl 
frdrrally tinancrd j)r()juft a|)|ir()\Td by iiri) for 
constrnction manaji^iMiuMii foiuractin^;. Mana^tMncnt 
contraclini; attempts to lowtM* construction costs hy 
teaming an c.\|HU-iiMiccd contractor with an architect 
when the workin.Li drawinj^s are bein<; |)re|)ared. The 
niana«;er recommends tlie most economical methods 
for (letailin.Lj the hiiildiiif^ and develops realistic co>t 
estimates to ensure a fmal desi.Ljn within the owner's 
api^ropriation. At jolni Muir. the construction man- 
ai^er also served in place of a general contractor hy 
workin.i; for a fee to supervise the subcontractors. 
However, after the subcontractors* bids were re- 
ceived, tlie construction mana'^er could not (^xceed 
the contracted price but was eligible to share anv 
savin,«,'s effected hy building for less. 



Houses on Wheels 

When the shorta.i^e of hou>inu is acute enou^di lo re- 
(|uiie immediate relief, some schools have resorted 
tf) mobile homes. While the woiiu'irs dorm at Dowie 
State Colle.u'e. Maryland, was bein*^ reiKJvaled. the 
in(Mi graciously vacated their d(»rin and ir.o\ed into 
a villa.u'e of mobile homo set up on ia;nj)us. 
thou.Lih the renovations have bi-en comjileti'd. the 
nuMi are still in moI)ile homes. Plans have been aj)- 
proved for new doiins for men. hut ^iiue bolh 
dormitories on ( ampns are now occupied by women 
the men will stay in the mobile Village until the new 
facility is coin|)leted. 

The trouble with temporary buildin.u's is that 
there is a dan.irer of their becomin*^ peri ianent. The 
men at Howie State complain of bein.u' cramped and 
crowded in tlieir mobile homes. 

However, students at the L'niversity of Cali- 
fornia at Santa Cruz preferred livint; in temporary 
trailer residences to reuular buildin«^s. Trailers were 
popular because they wiM*e self-contained homes 
with two double rooms, a bathroom and direct ac- 
cess outdoors. Unfortunately for the students, the 
trailers were removed when the j)ermanenl dormito- 
ries were completed. This tyju* of residential sur.^e 
space can help colk\ues over housin.u hurdles. Santa 
Cn\/. leased its units for two years and j)laced them 
alon.u'side a fieldhouse that served as a temporary 
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cafotiTKi. WluMi the trailers left, the university re- 
claimed the site forplayinji fields. 

Stanford University in Palo .Mto. California, 
assembled a 120-unit nuibile project in three 
months and opened it in the fall of 1970. Desi.irned 
to operate for five years, the units accommodate 
lour students each, are close to campus and will he 
replaced by permanent dnriiiitories. Housinj^ a total 
of over 4.S0 students at a cost of ^1.2 million, the 
project is expected to be self-licjuidatinj^. 

At the University of Illinois at Carbondalc, a 
small trailer park was created on campus. A tempo- 
rary measure, the park will be eliminated when 
scheduled construction begins. 

A mobile unit living area called "The Villages" 
was developed jointly by a private corporation and 
Southwest Minnesota State College, in Marshall, 
^Minnesota. The units, considered permanent hous- 



ing by the university, were pulled to the site on 
wheels and set up in quads of four, each cluster 
housing 16 students. 

Although mobile homes are expedient and inex- 
pensive, they are not without drawbacks. Cost is re- 
duced in mobile home construction because the 
units are not subject to building code re(|uirements 
that provide for the health and safely of occupants. 
For instance, mobile homes do not have to provide 
an alternative means of egress. ( Hut if the buyer 
purchases sufficient (luanlily. the manufacturer 
will provide e.xtra doors or any other require- 
ments.) Trailer construction is often considered to 
be of lower (luality than house or apartment stand- 
ards, and mobile home manufacturers have some- 
times not accepted responsibility for defects even 
within the warranty period. 
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W hatever means a collei^c takes to rcali/.c its re- 
sponsibility for housing its students, it still faces a 
rc<])onsibility for preserving or iminovinj^ the hons- 
inj^ of the families in the nei'^hborhood annind it. 
City universities can no lonj^'er hide behind the walls 
thatedj^e the campus. If the city beyond the walls is 
deteriorating^, then the urban iiniversily will deterio- 
rate too. They share a common f;ite. 

Some scho(;ls — the University of Chicat^o, Tem- 
ple University in Philadelphia and the University of 
Syracuse, to name a few — bei;an years ago to work 
with and listen to the surrounding; rcsidcnt.s. Since 
Columbia suffered its public agonies, however, no 
big city school has been able to turn its back on the 
city around it. This new community concern is in- 
s])ired not only by the nightmare of Morningside 
Heights, but by the students themselves, who are 
moving out into the city to live, to study and to 
work. This fact alone links the university and the 
city together in a symbiotic search for survival. 

The ways in which universities arc responding 
to this challenge are numerous; their efforts and the 
considerations and complications involved arc. no 
doubt, worth a separate book. W hat follows are but 
a few examples of community-university interac- 
tion, since no study of college housing would be 
com])lete without some mention of this new and 
complicated dimension. 

MIT is aware that it is not possible to teach so- 
cial concerns in the classroom while ignoring their 
existence in the city that surrounds the classroom. 



Realizing that a course in city planning must be 
more than just an academic exercise, mit and the 
city of Cambridge are involved in a joint venture of 
urban renewal. 

Using university resources, mit bought three 
parcels of land in Cambridge. Some of the land was 
vacant, some had decaying factories on it. .After nu- 
merous meetings of neighborhood j^lanning teams 
and MIT officials, it was decided not to remove the 
land from city tax rolls but to use it for new housing 
for the elderly. Seven hundred older citizens will 
live in the mit i^roject when it is comj^leted. 

More recently, the university purchased 20 ad- 
ditional acres adjacent to the campus. Plans call for 
apartment buildings (both moderate and low in- 
come) which will house a mixture of students and 
city residents. The university's concerns in this pro- 
ject are far from insular: it hopes to increase jobs, 
tax revenue and available housing in the commu- 
nity : it hopes to he a force for change. 

It was a similar hope that motivated the W is- 
consin State Legislature to establish a committee 
C()miK)sed of connnunity, student and university 
members at each of the University of Wisconsin 
caminises to consider and advise on "]M)licies of the 
board of regents, leases, contracts, building plans, 
grievances and standards of oju'ration.'' Ivach com- 
mittee must make a rej^ort on the state of housing 
at the- beginning of every fall semester. Heca use 
their situation was particularly grave, the Madison 
camjnis of the university and the city fathers both 
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contributed \um\< for ;i \viili'-r;iiit^iiii^ >t;itisii- 
r;illy sophist icntrd >tii(ly that sii;^t^i'>ts iiKiny rii- 
li^hti'iu'il solutions to ihr intricate hon.-^in.i: (lili iiiina 
created hy a student |>o|>ulation of nearl\- 40.000 e\- 
istini; in the midst of a >tate ca|)ital. |^o|)nlation 
172.000. 

The hoiisini; crisis at Machson really he.uan 
around 196S when overcrowd in;.; in the dorms 
reached an intoh^rahle |u-ak. Tlie hvj}) cost of pri- 
vate liousin«< ke|)t many students on campus wlio 
nornially would have moved into the surrounding 
community in their so|>homore year. Then the situa- 
tion was exacerhated hy a Hoard of Regents deci- 
sion to im|)ose stricter |)arietal rules in the dormito- 
ries. The new rule.-i were in res|)oiise to several ser- 
ious episodes of cam|)us unrest. Primarily, the new 
restrictions succeeded in forcing students off cam- 
pus. Cut off from e.xpandini^ on one side by Lake 
Mendota. students have found accommodation hy 
fannin.t^ far out into Madison, rentin.t^ apartments 
|)ast the traditional one-mile-froni-campus limit. 

It is not surprising that the local inhahitants 
resent the inllii.x of students that has suddenly ap- 
|)eare(l in their midst. They blame the students for 
the deterioration of their nei.i^hborhoods. and there 
is a i^ood deal of truth to their accusations. .Middle 
class rents force students to pool resources and ov- 
ercrowd a];)nrtments. creatini; instant slums. Since 
students are short-term tenants, landlords have e.\- 
|)loile(l the situation by raisini; rents and ne.^lectin.^ 
re])airs. Then there is the un(lisi)Uted fact that the 



life-style and apjiearanee of tlu' eoiinterciillure i- >o 
divergent from middle class values that it po.-e- a 
|)er>onal threat to many midilU- class residents. 

It is this confrontation belwi'cn students and 
the resiileiils of Madison thai the housini^ sind\- at- 
tem|)ts to sr)lve by |)osin.i^ a luitnbi'r (jf viable alter- 
nativi- to till' presi-nt collision course. 

Providence. Khode l>land. and Skuin- llrook. 
New \*ork. are two more collei^e towns thai are 
laced with srnne of the >ame problems thai Madi>nii 
has bi'en >iru.^.i^lin.i; with. Tntil two year> at^o. (he 
Slate I'niversily of New \*ork*s Stony IJro(jk cam- 
pus was crammin.t^ three >tuili'nts into rocniis <le- 
-iii^ned fr)r two. Now SOO dormitory room> are 
empty and the univi-r>ity plans to convert two for- 
mer dorms into a commuter center and housin.L,' for 
married students. 

The students -2. j40 oi [Uv 7.000 undert^radu- 

ates I'lirolleil have moved off campus in search (d* 

cheapi-r rents and ^reati'r freedom. The nearby 
town of brookhaven is worried abouf the sudden 
inilux. Ri'sidi'iits are complaining about *\nrouper>.** 
inllated rents ant! run-down buildiiij^s. One l>ro(d;- 
haven official ob.^erved. ** Ideally the university 
should provide the kind of housing they need.** h'or- 
tunately. the Stony llrook situation is too m-w to 
have provoked anything more than mild irritation. 

In Providence, however, the situation is far 
more desperate. Students from Ih*own I'niversity 
and the Rhode Island School of Design are displac- 
ing low-income families from the inner city. I.and- 
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1(11(1- wild foiiiicrly rciiU'd .'i lour-ronin ;i|);irliiu-nt in 
a f:niiily for S-IS arc diNidiim tin* apartment into 
two unit- and raising tin* rent to SIOO. Low-income 
families ( most of them Portu,mi(*sr-AnHM*ii ans ). 
ima!)le to I'ompeH' for lioii>inL: in the l ox Point area 
of l'ro\ idem (\ are tryinL; to impf)si' nrw /oniim 
codes which would proliiliit cttnversioii of family 
dwellings into student ajiartnuMits. i-ditorial in :i 
Providence new-paper -aid. "The lu^t answiM is not 
a .-hifl in /oninu control- hut in the j)rovi.-ion of ad- 
e(|unlc hi#ii-in.u for -tudents hy the i-olleL:e- whose 



pre-eiu'e -Weil- nei:;hl)orhon(l pojiidat itni- and pre-- 
-urc-. ... Hut wherever the de-ire to !i\ c off c an)(UI- 
i- the -ole factor in creating a iieiL'hlxirhood hou-ini: 
prohlem. the de<ire ouuht to lu* ijUelH hed hy rirni 
collem' polii-y to re(|uin' all studiMit - lo in avail- 
ahle colh'm* s|)ai'i*.*' 

It is e\'i(h'iit that the Providence school- will 
havi* to heconie involved in the life of their city ami 
they will havi* to -eek mutually heni'Ticial solution^ 
to the hoii-inv; shortage 
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M^7()) \v;i> :i ni()inciit(>u> i;isk. In nddittoii lo compil 
inu ;i detailed u'l'Miit M|)|>lir;iti()n. icrV student lr;id- 
rrs nii-rd Sf)0.00n in |)rivMtc i'iiikU toinNcr the 
I n-i of lurniliirr. 

One of ihr ^ivviM adv^iitM^r- of i- th;it 

tlU'V jironiMll " .>0|)rr.--(>ns is mmtm^c -so th;it i Mi h 
iiUMiibn* lan frri a idoM- scnsr ul" idrniiiy with tht- 
^n)U|) MS [\ \\ho\v. Thr sc;ik' of thr l)iiil(lini;s ihnii- 
solvrs is imiiiiMtr ratluT than niassivr. Wlu'ii u r de- 
cided to l)iiil(l tlu'ir lU'W hiri^i' a)-()|), llicy i':\mr u|> 
with a uniqiir soUitioii to tlu' |)i*()l)lrin of biuMirs-. 
'Hu' North (*aiii|)iis ('(j(>|)i»rativrs is a i*lu>liM' of iiiiir 
thrrr-slory row h()lISl^s. i»;uli lioiisinu 24 sliidrnt.-. 
I^aih house ill the t l list it ha> a |)rivatc mtryway 
from a coiirlyard into ihr living room. 'Vhv irregular 
>ha|H* of lilt* l)uihh*n^ s shell rrllril- \hv diffcrrnl- 
si/.r <joul)k- and single rooms in tlu' interior. Thr r.\- 
trrior was intentionally desii^ned to look like the ir- 
rei^ularly shaped old houses traditionally used hy 
eo-o|>s. Students who worked with the arehiteels in- 
>isie(l on this non-instilutional variety of ntoin si/.e. 
as well as a hii^h proportion of single rooms, ^ood 
soiindproofini^ and dininu rooms which ean douhle 
as eoffeelunises and film theatres. 

ni l) has not limiti'il its larj^esse to die L'niver- 
sity of .Miehi,uMii. The .uoverniiieiit has funded the 
const ruction of cooperative dorms at the University 
of California ( l>erkel(»y and i;ci..\). Nebraska. 
Portland and Oregon State. Minnesota and I'lorida. 
Mo.st of these are student-owned, rather than uni- 
versity-owned, ni l) insists, however, that the stu- 



<lent corporation receive the >npporl of the iiiiiNcr 
-ily and i if .-lale law> permit » that the nni\iT>il\ 
( M-Mun the loan. \\i n offu iaU :in- di>appnintrd ih.u 
they have received -o few rei|Ursi> for lo.ni> to in- 
o|>.-. -ince it i> fell lh;ii co(»pi r:it ivo are a >en>il)lr 
-olutinii t(» the dilemma ( reate( I hy >tudeiit rejei liou 
of institutional dorms, on the one hand, and ihr 
need for more livinu -pace, on the other. 

'I he nn)--j)()nsored projiu t at Portland State 
riiiver>ity i- not a cooperative in the strict, pliilo- 
>opliical seii>e. since students living in the new hi- 
story buildin.u' are not re(iuirrd to ^hare tin* cliore> 
of rumMiii; the apartment facility. The 2Jl-unit 
Portland project is owned l)y Porllaiid Stiideiil 
Services. Inc.. < i'>s i. a iionprofit . >tudent-controlle(l 
corporation. I'ss leases and operales nine other 
huildin^s in addition to the new apartiiUMii. The 
corporation fills a ilesperati* need at Portland State, 
which was originally coiicei\'e(l as a nonresidential 
university. In recent years Portlaiiil was not ahle Uf 
meet the demand for inexpensive hou-iiiu: a- >lii- 
ileiils ilisplaced les>-afnueiil citizens. teii>ions .L;re\v 
and .-o did osercrowdini^'. W'Iumi >tati* money failed 
to come tliroui^'li for new univer>ity huildiiii^s on die 
campus that were to replace several vacant apart- 
mi'iit buil(lin«is acquired throu>;li urban renewal, a 
coalition of students and I'lil iuhteiied l)U-ine>>iiien 
(one of them, fortuitously, a bank vice president i. 
formed a nonprofit corporation, secured a SIO.OOO 
loan, renovated the vacant structures and nuti'd 
them to students. **lf we hadn't had the backini;of 
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tile |jiisiiu>> rstablisliimnt. we iicvrr would h;ivr 
.U'ottcn (lur >t:irt. * oiir nf tlir I'oiindiTs of rss ob- 
Mi vnl. riu* ljusiiu >>nHn u'avr tin MiidriUs the wc- 
issary snpjx^rt and stability, in addition to val- 
iiablradvicr and a nurliaiiisni lor continuity. 

i»ss i> technically not a con|)rrativc since stu- 
dents who live in the a|)artnunts do not >hare the 
resj)onsibilit\* of doin;^' niainienance. Kenis are 
cheap—20'; lo ,>0'; below the market pricr- 
becanse the entire cnter|)rise i> non|)rorit and 
riViciently run. I'.s.s hire.^a few |)n>lVssional nianaue- 
nient and niainienance pe(j|)le to work with and 
coordinate the student eni|)loyees who I'orni tlie ma- 
jority of the .<ta!Y. \o reductions in rent are offere(|. 
only straight .salaries. 

ps.^ has helped start and >up|)ort a lo\v-co>t 
cafe and a sewin^^ co-op and hel|)ed set U|) and m- 
curc fun(lin«^ for the university s day care center. 
They are hopini,' now to offer their expertise to 
other campuses. The student iiovernnient associa- 
tion at the Univ ersity of Arizona invited I'ss e.xecu- 
tives to assess thi* situation in Tucson, where the 
housiuL^ shorta^^e is so acute that students are pay- 
in«^ Sf)0 to SI 20 a month to live in "renovated** ;^'a- 
rai,'es. The university is reluctant to build more dor- 
mitories, since those that exist are unpopular with 
stiulcnts. 

Rochdale \ illage at the University of C^difor- 
nia at Berkeley is another new a|)artnient build inij 
which is stndent-owned and .student-operated. .\l- 
thouj^h no one who lives in the a|)artments is re- 



((iiired to do a workshift, thr member- o|)crate thr 
buildinu' by electing: a iiuvernin^ council which in 
lurn liire> willing' student- -and j)ays them a >alary 
lo|)rrforni the needed >ervice>. Rochdale X illau'e 
was built with iii n \[\\u\< on land leasrd from the 
universi:y. Like the rss facilities. Kochdale Villaiii- 
lias a waiting list. 

.\t schools such as Portland State. Uerkelrx 
and the I'niversity of Wi-consin. where c<ioj)era- 
tives lor niMii^rofit hoii>in'4 cori)orationsi lia\e hr- 
conie bii! busines>. ii is imp(»ssiblr ni»t to be ini- 
|)ressed by the fact that the student- who ojierati- 
the jirojects are unided by a dedicated urouj) of 
|)rofessionals. many of whom lived in thejiroiect- a- 
underi^radiiates. who now are paid for their serv - 
ice.-. Far from amateurs, these co-op niana.u'cr- run 
stahle ori^ani/atinns with lari^e bud.i^ets. The profe-- 
-ional staff, which on bii^ campuses is u>ually origan- 
i/ed into a central body to which all the separate 
co-o|)S belon.i:, offer not only >ound advice and man- 
a.u'enient techiiicjues, hut a continuity which an 
ever-chanudn.i: student body cannot provide. Natin - 
ally. in order to rai-t- the necessary funds to bu\-. 
build <u' lease a buildinu. prnni of continuity and a 
knowledge of accountin<^' are essential. 

In order to become established initially. c<uip- 
eratives usually need >iipj)ort from their parent uni- 
versity. * The colleKo itself can provide the original 
ini|)etus to brin.i: students tojzether who are inter- 
ested in e.stal)li>hinK i» co-ojx or at least can provide 
the student .i:r()Up with a j)lace to meet and acce>s to 
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a niinicour;i])h machine or a postage nu-ti-r.** said 
Rix ( hisholin. a (lircctor of tlu- Xortli Anu'rican Stii- 
(lenl Co()])CTative Orj^ani/atiun in tlie A])ril. 1971. 
issiir of Col/t'i^r and I'nivirsiiy Busifitss. *I.ati*r. 
when llic sliulcnts wish to incorporate legally, the 
collej<e can assist throuiih its attorney. I'lie uni\ i r- 
sity ])hniner can l)e of vahic in advising the stiulents 
on wliat liousin^ is avaihible for juirdiasr in tlic 
ininu-diale area and the financial responsibilities 
that will be incurred in ])urcha.^in«^ a co-o]) facility.** 

The Xorth American Student Cooperative Or- 
ganization (NAsco) at Ann .\rbor. Michigan, was 
created by a number of the larj^er co-o]x^ to assist 
new. ]M)tential coo])eratives in j^ettinii started. Six 
hundred co-()])s acro.^s the country are niend)er> of 
NASCO, which publi.shes a biweekly newsletter on 
the problems of student coo])eratives. A small >taff 
is maintained to advise new oriiani/ations on fnianc- 
inu. management and operation. 

\i the University of Florida s Gainesville cam- 
pus, a committee on coo])crative housing offers syni- 
padietic guidance and advice to campus co-ops. Vhc 
committee insists on 'fiscal responsibility*' but oth- 
erwise avoids involvement in the internal manage- 
ment of the co-op. Collegiate Living Oruani/.ation. 
which got its start on the camjMis in the 1930\s, has. 
in the o])inion of Carl Opj), head of the off-cam])us 
housing section, ''enabled large numbers of deserv- 
ing but tinancially han(lica])|)ed students to attend 
the University/' 

.\t Oregon State University where 12 c()-o|)> 



( five ])rivately owned, seven owned hy the iniiver- 
sity) house 5S0 stiulents. the lnter-co<jperativi- 
Council holds bi-weekl\- meetings attended hy 
elected re])resentatives from the co-ops and an ad- 
vi.^er from the Dean of Stiulents oflice. In thi> wa\ 
the university kee]:)s in close touch with the co-op>. 
but does not attempt to direct or nianai^e them. .\t 
schools such as Oregon, where >tudents are leasing 
university-owned ])ro])ert\*. it is natural to expect 
that the university would maintain a keen intere>l 
in the status of the co-o])s. 

Some universities are divestini^ theni>elves of 
the unwanted chore of running housing by turning 
the re.s])on.sibility over to student cooperative 
grou])s. The University of Minne.^ota has signed a 
management agreement with the Commonwealth 
*rerrace Cooperative, which agreed to manage a 
400-unit a])artment development for the university. 
*rhe management agreement was th:* .M)lution to a 
di.spiite between the university — which wanted to 
rai.se rents — and the tenants — married students wh(» 
were sure they could rim the hiiilding efliciently 
without raising rents. The first year has been 
termed a succe.ss by both factions, and the univer- 
sity has extended the contract. Student-t(nant> 
have a.ssumed all maintenance chores and all man- 
agerial chores; in addition students are running a 
day care center for children of tenants and neigh- 
bors. *rhe university retains ownershi]) of the build- 
ings, as well as responsibility for deferred mainte- 
nance and capital replacement. ui», which holds 
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outstanding^ financing on the buildini^s, approved 
the new contract. In 1971, Minnesota received nun 
funds for another apartment complex which, it is 
hoped, will ultimately be manaj^ed by a simihir stu- 
dent cooperative. 

Most of the cooperatives discussed thus far 
have been lar^e-scale operations. At small schools, 
cooperative living is often a simpler proposition, not 
demanding as much of students in the way of man- 
agement. At Obcrlin Colle^^e. several old houses on 
campus have been turned into cooperatives. The 
college owns the building's, but students are respon- 
sible for most maintenance and cooking chores. In 
return, students pay a lower room and board rate: 
careful m;ina^ement often earns them a refund at 
the end of the year. 

The Oberlin type of cooperative offers students 
valuable savings as well as another life-style t(; 
choose from. Unlike the privately owned cooper;i- 
lives. however, they do not save the college money, 
since any savings are passed on to the students. But 
those who espouse the cooperative philosophy insist 
that reduced costs (to students and to the univer- 
sity) are only one of many advantages. A brochure 
issued by the ICC at the University of Michigan 
has this to say about cooperative living: "The coop- 
eratives understand the basic purpose of residence 
to be not shelter, but the promotion of a stimulating 
educational community. This is the spirit of the the- 
sis developed by historians of university life that 
the style of living and the casual contacts formed at 



the university can often inlluence subsecjuent ca- 
reers more than formal courses or curricula. Taking 
on the responsibility for the work and decisions re- 
(luired by the physical operations is an education in 
itself. Hut this is supplemented by living in a com- 
munity which believes that the acceptance of com- 
mon responsibility for common problems should be 
an increasingly frequent answer to social problems 
today. Student cooperatives meet the aspirations of 
growing numbers of young people to participate 
in the labor and the decisions which affect thenv\ 

The term "cooperative dormitories" is used to 
describe a wide variety of living arrangements. This 
variety is one of the unheralded advantages of coop- 
eratives and nonprofit student corporations — their 
administrative structure and the amount of respon- 
sibility that is assumed by the students can change in 
response to changing student needs. \'cry recently a 
new kind of nonprofit dormitory has been ackled to 
the list. 

With the growth and prosperity of student 
housing corporations, it was inevitable that private 
industry would step in and attempt to go the stu- 
dents one better. The Adult Student Housing C or- 
poration in Portland. Oregon, is a nonprofit housing 
corporation which in the past three years has put 
up seven apartment complexes (at campuses rang- 
ing from the University of Hawaii to the University 
of Tennessee), all with hud financing. The apart- 
ments are as economically priced as some coopera- 
tive apartments, and yet students are not required 
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lo assume any nianaj;onu*m risponsibililit s. H(iumm| 
in two-story, wood-lranio. 'j^ardon court" buil(lin.i^>. 
ihc one-, two- and ihrcr-bodrooni a|)arinu'nis rmt 
lor .^0'/( bi'luw llio market price on a monih-io- 
monlli lease. Richard L'If. of Jiuu* admits. "I don t 
know how they do it, but their buiU)in.«:s c(»>t le» 
than any the collej^es are able to put rp. " 

According; to Fred Render, a director of the 
corporation, there is no secret to its success. "Wv 
use standard business technitjues. we advertise tor 
competitive bids, hire local architects and put up 



apartments that are niit plu,-h.** Hender think> that 
>tudents are "the .ureate>t credit risk in the world: 
We've had few bad debts and low tenant damage. ** 

Adult Student II()U>ini^ hire,- residriu >tiulrnt> 
< preferahly those who arc married ) to ai t as on->ite 
man:i.u'crs and maiiUenance per>onnel. TheX' arc 
u*:iined lor their jol)> and. if they perform well, air 
offired a permanent p()>ition with the company 
afUT graduation. 
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Till r.S. OiYai- of K<liit;iiii)ii u ports that 2\ in>iiiii- 
lion><>i' hii^'lu-r li-;irniii^ i'IommI in l')()**-70. Tla' C'ar- 
lu-^ii- C*<>nuni»iiMi nf llii^lu-r luliicalinn warns thai 
an cvrr-i^rowini^ ninnbrr of i-<)lk-.i;r> and nnivri*>iiir> 
arc lh a*li*<l for hnancial irouljir. Momy. as t \ rr\ - 
oiu- i*»)nnrcii (l with lollrms or uni\ i r>iiii'> know s. i> 
a (li->j)rrair |>r4)l)li-jn: t*olii-iii-> can no lon.m-r ri'>|)4)nil 
to inllaiitMi hy raising uiiiion and hoard rait> with- 
out runnini^ ihi- risk of Mniiiini; ihiir -tiiikni hndy 
lo ih»* aflliit iu few. 

in ^fiu-ral. niaki-shifi >iraiiv-iir> havt- Urn un- 
<lfriakfn loi-ast- thr ilnancial strain. Xrw proi^rani- 
haw brrn postpom-d ami i-xisiini; |)ro.i;rani^ tur- 
lailrd. IUid.i;ct iiiu'.udini; and hisi iniiuiii* >trand)linii 
f»»r funds an- all too olti'n rrsoriod lo. Ilou^iiii; fa- 
t*iliiii> >iill in ihr planning >ta.i;oarr frt-cjurntly con 
>idm-d llu- most i-xpc-ndahir itrni in llu- hud.i^rl 
whon adniinisiraiors an- raui^hi hriwi-rn ilisiirun- 
llrd siudrnis and inilatrd I'lMistruciion co>ls. 

Whili' many tolk-t^ts nroi^Mii/.t' that all cost- 
insiruftiun. construciion. niainii-nancc and st- 
ruriiy — arc hit;hcr. an iiunasini; nundur of insii- 
tuiions arc undcrcsiimaiini; projcitiil dificiis. A 
survey of 75' f of the country's li)2 private ac- 
t rcditctl four-year luIIc^o >howcd that the avera.m 
institution ended its I9()S fiscal year with a S.^,>.000 
surplus. The situation (|uickly deteriorati-d to a 
June. 1^70. averai^e deficit of SIOS.OOO. The he.^t- 
knt»wn colle,t;e> with the largest enrollments in the 
upper Midwest. Xew lai^laml and Mid-Atlantic 
Slates are har(k\<l hit. The situatuai is critical 
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i-nouuh i»>r one collcuc j)rc-i(k-nt in < harai icri/c hi- 
iolk\iLiUc> in their M-areh for iV-cal -nluiinn- a- 
■*Kaniika/c |)ilot> piloting cra^h-hoinid cnt<-rj»ri>»-^.'* 
kvcry indicator, every >iudy warn> ni' the in; 
pending growth in ilu- co11i-l;i- pojjulalion. .\hinc\. 
then. mu>t he found to huilil new <lorniii<irij - iaiul 
to refurhi>h old om- • >n th.ii -iu(h-nt- mu In- 
housed. The altcrnatixi- i- nut in huild duin.- 
and a> a roult- to i)nrdi-n ih<- alrea<ly nvi-r 
ii'owded citio with a m-w low-ininine piipulaiiun 
rho-«e >chooI> iiui situated in l itii-- na\<- nuehoii r; 
they mu>t provi^le dorni^ t»r (a-a>e to cxi-i. Ih, 
choice i> no loni^'er wlu-ther in indld. Ijut Imw lo niid 
the nn>ney to buihl. 

Residential Space Needs Projections* 

(in O00'soi.<(i fi) 

1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 

I'uhlic llhiver.^ilies. 2- and -year cliches 

21 7.l()i 22S.SSI 2.>^i.<n() 2.S0.77.S 2f»O.S2.S :f,").>»J5 

Private universities. 2- an<l 4-year cn||ci:es 
IdS.vvS I7.V122 \17A2.^ ISI.lVM IS-]..^nw IS<..Sf,<» 

•I02.00.> -^I 7..vv> -I.U.^njO 4-].S.|0.i -J.S(..7(,4 

t I\st}nhi/rs iin /idsrd on t ih h hrd rrquirUt'^ IStt i/v.v/;';/- 
ytj it ill pnii ticai /rsf/i;< . aintnt Ith) stj ft for iivini:' 
stiaiyiiii; ami } 

■Federal Support for Ilii^her Mdneation ( nnsinutinn: 
(\nrent Prniiiams and I'miire Xeetls. MKW. ()!•:. A'r- 
port of thr Ilii^lu r Eilm otioii Coiistn(('tioii Pnii^iiiiiis 
St inly Ctrou[) July lO, V)6*J 
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The Federal Government 

The U.S. DciKirliuciU of Hoii.^ini^ ;in(i L'rb;in Dfvel- 
opmenl created the Collej^e Housing; IVot^rani in 
1950 to a.^.sist educational in.^titutions in the con- 
.^triiction. acqui.^ition and renovation of student and 
faculty hou.^ini^. .^ludent union<, (lining; hall.^ and in- 
hrmaric.^. The i)ru«^rani has provided .S4 billion in 
low-interest lonj^-lerm loans; in twenty years. .^200 
])rojects have provided housing; for nearly one mil- 
lion students, iild offers two kinds of assistance 
tyrants: 

• Debt Srrvicr Grants reduce the interest rate 
of private market borrowing to 3'<' . The j^ov- 
ernmenl pays all of the interest due on a loan 
that exceeds 3'; : the colleji;c i)ays only the 
])rincii)al plus 3';. Public institutions are re- 
quired to advertise bond .^ales iniblicly and to 
receive competitive bids. Private institutions 
are i)ermillcd to nej^otiate their own financing. 
l)rovidin«^ they obtain a loan at the lowest mar- 
ket rate available. Debt service ^^rants must be 
repaid within 40 years. 

• Direct Loans ate made to .^ome colleges that 
are unable to borrow from i)rivatc sources at 
reasonable rates. Usually, the institution issues 
a bond which is purchased by the j^overnnuMit. 
Security for the bond is a i)lcdj^c of the proj- 
ect's revenues, au^^mcntcd as necessary by 
revenue from other sources. The collej^e rei)ays 
the principal plus 3 /J interest: payments are 
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made in e(|ual installments for tin- lifr of the 
loan { 40 years or less ). 

Government loans are the mo>t advanta.iirtKi- 
method of borrowins^ nxmey heeaux* the lower in- 
terest rates i.v; in contrast to the current commei- 
cial rate of ) are passed on to >tu<lents in thr 
form of lower room rates, since a dormitory is tra<li- 
tionally a self-liciuidatinu'. nonprofit entiiy 

In 1972. urn had the authority to sui)i)ort 
S.^00 million in loans. This ,S.^00 million shouhl ar- 
tually j^enerate S400 million of construction, since 
some .schools match uvu funds with money of iheir 
own. The money was divided amonj^ 200 projects. 
This means, of course, that not all requests for 
funds were granted. Richard Ulf . chief of the Uollcge 
Housing; Branch, hid. explains that black colleges 
are "at the to]) of the list in comjunition." since \n \) 
guidelines give priority to those .schools that 1 ) 
have the greatest financial need and 1) enroll the 
most low-income students. 

Until a few year.s ago. half of all iiLo loans 
went to private institutions. That ratio Ikk changed 
dramatically, however, and now only 2.S'; of gov- 
ernment loans benefit jirivate institutions. Ulf fear> 
that ihe percentage will decrea.^e further, rellecting 
the malaise of i)rivate institutions, many of which 
have suffered a severe dro]) in enrollment in recent 
years. "The government must continue to sui)i)ort 
private education in this country." Ulf a.^.^erts. For 
this rea.^on. ni'U is willing to supply direct loans to 



>i)\w sclnMils not liiKiiuially M)nn(l tMnaii^li to obiitin 
ItKins from banks or ilirou.i:h bond issues. 

CollfUcs and nnivtT>iiu> tan no lon.un-r coiini 
on ])rivalf invt»slor> to ])ut housin.u i)r()iect> (»n 
tin* rd.m* ot ilic cani])iis. Scart-d away by canijuis un- 
rest, inllated building coNt> and the strniinuly un 
l)ri»Uictablc lial)iis o! follc^m* students, many i)rivaic 
(lcvdo])cTs are disintere>ied in the student market 
l)ecau>e tliey tannot make enou;^h i)r()fit. 

State leuislatures are wary ol' fmaneinu dormi- 
tory constrnetion for many of the same reasons tliai 
liave caused ])rivate deveh)i)ers t<» become ai)i)re- 
hcnsive. There is an additional i)r()bK»m. too. in that 
stale le^^islatures are not eauer to sui)i)ly funds for 
(h)rniitories that would uive students total frtrdom 
to determine their own life-styles. I'or both i)olitical 
and ]>hil()S()])hical reasons. let^islat(>r>. many of 
whom rellect conservative views, balk at underwrit- 
ini^ apartment dormitories for unmarried students. 
This is one reason why three-fourths of all stu(l(»nt> 
living in dormitories live in facilities linided with 
federally su])])orte(l loans. 

Educational Authorities 

A number of states on the Kastern seaboard havi 
.set up ' educational authorities" which provide tax- 
e.\emi)t fmnncin^ to i)rivate institutions (in compli- 
ance with the Internal Revenue Service Ruling 
fM-20). I'sin;^ its tax-exem])t status, an educational 
authority can borrow at a lower interest rate; this 
savings can in turn be passed on to the federal gov- 



ernment, since a debt service loan ])ays only the in- 
terest in excess of , on the borrowed amount. 

The Pennsylvania Hi^^her Kducational Facili- 
ties .\uthority has rai>e(l funds for the design and 
construction of dormitories at the L"ni\ersity of 
Pennsylvania. Revenue bonds totalling mil- 
lion were issued with ihe ai)proval of the Internal 
Revenue Service. .All the buildings will become the 
property of the .Authority, which will lea>e them to 
the university for 40 years: after that term they 
will become the proi)erty of the university. Other 
Pennsylvania schools are. of course, eligible lO 
apply to the .Authority for similar tax-free bonds. 
State educational institutions, however, already 
have a tax-exemjn status. Both New York and Xew 
Jersey have similar •authorities." 

.Although a lot of the fmancing for college 
housing comes from the federal government, the 
rest has to be raised through state and private 
bonds, notes, debentures and conniiercial mort- 
gages. These are channeled through various i)rivate 
and (|uasi-public i^ources. including cooperatives 
and jJtate-chartered noni)rotit organizations. The re- 
mainder is sui)i)lie(l by donations and direct loans. 

Raising money to build more dormitories has 
long been the accejned and traditional method of 
coping with increased enrollment. .\"ow there is an 
alternative solution. Many colleges and universities 
are planning to enhirge their student bodies without 
adding new dormitories by allowing students to 
earn a bachL»lorV degree in three years instead of 
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four. Dariinoiiili. Cdluair and Ripon C 'ollr^rs bruan 
uiYi-rini^ ihivr-vrar (lrL^rrr> in 197i-7S, 'flu' Carnc- 
il'w Koinulalion uavt* support li) this irmd wlu'ii ii 
awarded a i^rani lo ihc Sialr L'uivcrsily of Xr\v 
Vork tor ihr (Irvclopniunt of ihrcL'-yuar proi^rains al 
fcuir si NV canipusc<. If, in {he futurr, ihnv-ycar 



dciiiTrs hri'oinr as coniinonplaa* as f(Uir-yi*ar dr- 
urivs arr now, il will tuily he onr more insiaiu i* of 
ihr fact thai today, on C(»llriii* I'anipusrs, ira(lition> 
arr no luiii^'i'r sacrrd. 
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For fiinluT infnrnKttinii cm projt rt< rihcd in t!ii- 
publiiation. write to the- followiii';: 



Student Housing 

riii: AMi.kic.w rxix iiksi rv 

F.ron U. \*<»iin.u 

I )iroci»tr of krsi<lriui;il LilV 

*I*Iu* AnuMiran rnivcrsity 

MnssMt IiiiM-H : i\: .\il»r;isk:i Aviniiis N \V 

Washin-ion. DC. 2001(> 

UAUl) coi.i.Kc;!-: 

William M. Asip 
lUisiiuss Manaiii r 

Annandah-on-IIinlsnn. XA*. 12504 



IJOWIK sTAi K colijk;!-: 

Mrs. Ilia U. Stcwns 
I)iri-iii>r iii I Ijnisini; 
Howio Siato ('<»lk\t:o 
*riu' Infirmary 
I{<»\vio. M(l. 20715 

rXIVI-KSn \- ()!• (WI.II'ORXIA 

Lloyd I. Kini: 

.Assi.'ilani ( haniTlIor 

I'niver.^^ity of ralilornia 

( Vniral Sorvin s Huildinu 

Santa Cni/. ( alii*. 950()0 



riiK ( LAKKMox r ('()i.Li:(;i:.^ 

Kill \\'(Htd\v:ird 

( '.nnjuis ll.'inniT 

Vhv i 'lariMUiMil ('»»llrui'> 

747 X. I )arinioiuli Avcniii' 

('larrnnMit.Calif. <M7I1 

(OKXKI.I. rxivKR.sri \- 

William IV Palt-rn 
I )irf(. lnr of Stiidi-nt I hiiisinu' 
(*i>rnoll rniviM'sity 
Xortli i;altii Hall 
Ilhara.X.N*. 14S.S0 

rxivi:Ksrr\* oi-- dki.awark 

Koherl O. Lamison 

I )ir(rtor of IMannini: ( *onst ruction 

I'niwrsiiy of Ddawaro 

224 Ihillilun Hall 

Xcwark. IM. 1971 1 

rxivKKsn v or i)i:x\ kk 

Dr. Walter l!. .^haw 

Doan of Uousini: Programs 

I niwr.siiy of Denver 

2 II 5 S. I'nivL-rsity Iionlevaril 

Denver. Colo. S02 10 

FLORIDA sr.VrK rXIVKRSITV 
Ira \ alentine 
Director ol Hoiisini; 
Florida State I'niversity 
Tallahassee. I-Ia. 52306 
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(;kor(;kto\vn rxivKRsrrv 

Suzanne Forsyth 
Director of Hnusin:: 
Georuetown University 
3 7th i\:0. Streets, N.\V. 
Washington. D.C. 20007 

HAMPSHIRE COLLKGK 
Donald Berth 

Director of Development & Public Relations 
Hampshire Collej^e 
Amherst. Mass. 01002 

UMVKRSITV OF KANSAS 

J. J.Wilson 

Director of Housing 

University of Kan.sas 

205 McCollnm Hall — ISOO Kngel Road 

Lawrence. Kan. 66044 

KKNT ST.XTK UNIVKRSI TV 
RLMia K. Sanders 

Director. Resident Student Services 
Kent State I'niver.^ity 
Kent. Ohio 44242 

MANK.vro sr.\TK uollk(;k 

C .\. Cark«)i;ki 
Director of Hou.sing 
Mankato State College 
Box 30. Housing Office 
Mankato. Minn. 56001 



uM\ i:Rsrrv or .Maryland 

Fred M. Johnson 
A.ssistant Director 
Physical Plant Department 
University i>f Maryland 
fnlle-e Park.Md. 20740 

MASS.ACHl SrrTS INS'nTU TF OF TF.( IL\OL0(;V 
Harmon Hrammer 

1 )irector of I lotising iS: 1 )ining Services 
.ALLT. 

77 Massachusetts .\venue 
Uamhridge. .Mass. 02LS1 

U\1\ KRS1TV OF .M V^SACHUSF/rrS 

J. Bruce Cochrane 

Director of Housing 

University of Ma.ssachusetts 

235 Whitmore Administration Building 

Amherst, Mas.s. 01002 

MICHIGAN* ST.\TF I NIVKRSITV 
Lyle A. Thorhurn. Manager 
Dormitories I's: ImmkI .Services 
Michigan State University 
W-KS5.H(dmesHall 
Fast Lan.sing. Mich. 4SS2.^ 

UNIVFRSITV OK M1( H1(;AN 

John Feldkamp 

Director of Housing 

University of Michigan 

301 1 Student .\ctiviiies Building 

Ann Arbor. Mich. 48104 
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STATIC OF \K\V JKRSKV 

John L. Whitlnck. Director 

Office of Kat ilitios Planning iK: Cnnslriiciion 

State c»f New Jersey, Department of Higher Kdiicalion 

225 \V. State Street — Box 129.^ 

Trenton. X.J. OSo2i5 

ST.A TE rXIVERSITV OF N.V. AT HR()( KIH)RT 

Charles W. Li<;ht 

Associate Dean of Students 

State I'liiversity ( olleiie al IJrockport 

Hrockport, X.V. 14420 



ST.AI F rXIVFRSITV OF NA\ .AT XFW IWLTA 
diristine Xelsen-Haley 

Assistant Director of Housing tor Achninistration 
State Tniversity of X.V. at New I*ah/ 
Main Huihlini: 202 
New Paltz. X.V. 1 2 56 1 



OKLAHOMA STAFF TXIX FRSITV 
\V. Lynn Jackson. Director 
Sinde Student Housing 
Oklahoma State Tniversity 
Student Tnion — 2nd Floor 
Stillwater. Okla. 74074 

ORF(;OX STATF TXIVFRSI TV 
T. F. .Adams 
Director of Housing 
Ore.uon State University 
.Achninistrative Services Huildin.^ 
Corvallis, Ore. 97331 

UXIVFRSFFV OF THF I\A(MFIC 
Stanley A. Green 
.Associate Director of Housinu 
University of the Pacific 
Stockton, Calif. 95204 



ST.VIF UXIX'FRSITV OF X.V. .VP .STOXV BROOK CXIVFRSITV OF IMCXXSVLVAXIA 



Rj)^er W Phelps 

Director of University Housing 

State University of X.V. at Stony Brook 

.\(hnini.strati()n Buihlin^ — Rm.2.S0 

Stony Brook, X.V. 1 1 790 

OBFRLLX COLLFGF 

Charles J.Oakley 

Director of Housing \- Dining Halis 

Oberlin CoIIe«:e 

Oberlin, Ohio 44074 



F. M.LedwelL Jr. 
Director of Residence 
University of Penn.^ylvania 
.S7th iKr Spruce Streets 
I>hiladelphia, 19104 

UXIVKRSITV OF VKRAIOXT 
Melvin A. Dy.son^ \'ice President 
Business & Financial Affairs 
University of Vermont 
Waterman Buildinp: 
BurIin^;ton,Vt. 05401 
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WKSTKRX WASHINCITON SI ATK ( ()1.1.K(;K 

\V. iirock 
Oireclnr of Housini; 
WfsttTii \\":isIiinL:inn State ( *nlk*i:r 
Hii;li Street Hall 
Hellin-liam. Wash. 0^22^ 

Cooperative Housing 

l*hil McLennan. Uireclor 
Adiill Stiuleni IIoiisinL: ( *(»rj)iMatij)n 
834 S.W. Si. CUair Street 
I^ortland, Ore. 97205 

Tanl I). Merrill 
General Manager 

Comnmnwealtli Tcrraiv Cooperative 
1295 Gihbs .\veniie 
St. Paul. Minn. 551 OS 



jolin .Achat/ 
l-*.\eciHive .S-crrtary 

Inler-CuniMTatiw ( 'mnu il a! ihr riiiv<M-iiy nf Miriii-an 
->-N' MichivMn I'nion 
.\nn Arhor. Mich. 4SI0-} 

Paul Kisenheru, rresicK-nl 
rortlan<l S!u<lent St-rvices. Inc. 
IS02 Siuilhwest Tenth Avmui- 
rnrlhuul. Ore. 07201 



Federal Government 

Richard M. rii. C hief 
(*olle.i:e Housini: liranch 

Department of Housing and Triiaii hevdopnicnl 
Federal I lousing Administration 
Washini^lon. I).(*. 2041 1 
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The folhminu piibliailions an* availMhlf from v.vi.. 
477 Madison. \vrnuf.Xc\v \*ork. N*.\\ 10022. 

.\I 1)1*1 1()XIN(; FOR SCHOOL.S 

('»M)lcr .schools ninkc hftior lt*ariiini; tMiviroiniicnL^. 

( 1971 ) Sindr copies ircc. multipli* otpies ^0.25 

DK.SIGX FOR KTV— PL.\XXI.V(; FOR SCHOOLS 
WITH TKLK\*ISI()X 

.A report on faciliiios pre.-i»nt and future, nmled to ac- 
comnuKlate insiruchonal television and other new educa- 
tional prouranis. Pr;*pared for kfi. hy Dave Chapman, 
Inc., Industrial l)esi.i:n. (10()0) (Revised 196S) S2.00 

THK F.ARI.V I.KAUXIXC; CKXTFR 
:\ Staniftird. Conn., school built with a modular construc- 
tion system provides an ideal environment it)r early child- 
hood education. (1970) $0.50 

KDCCATIOXAI. ('HAXOF AX I) 
ARCHITI-CTCRAL COXSKQUKXCFS 
.A report on school (lesii;n that reviews the wide choice of 
options available it> those concerned with plannin.u new 
facilities or updating old ones. (196S) $2.00 

RX\'I ROX.MFXT.\L KDITATIOX/FACILITV 
RESOURCES 

Illustrates where and how students learn about the en- 
vironment of coninuinitics and rei;ions usinij e.xistini: and 
designed facilities. (1972) $2.00 

FOUXn SPACES AXn FQUIPMEXT FOR 
CHILDREX S CENTERS 

Illustrations of premises and low-budget materials in- 
jxeniously ctmverted for early education facilities. Booklet 
lists general code requirements and information sources. 
(1972) S2.00 



(ini)i-: K) \i.rKU\A'ii\ Ks for i ix axcinc 
SCHOOL i;ni.i)i\(;s 

( hai l .iini Ihtuk rxplwir mnventinnal ;ind uiu niiveni i»»!i:il 
rniiie> f.»r iniamiiiL: mIiimiI cum-h iu*t imi. liubidi-< ea>e 
histories. i P'7I ) S2.()0 

IllOII >( MK )( d.S: TIIF I'KOCF.SS AXh THK IM.ACK 

A " bow l)» fee! aliniit i(" as well ,t> .i •'hnw to dn ii'" bduk 
aixnit planiiiuL:. desiun, eiivirnnmenta! inanaLiement . and 
tin* Itehavcrial and >n(ial inlluenre-" nf .>eb<in| space. 
( 1972 ) .<.>.00 

11 II-: i.MrA( * r oi' ti:( ii\()LO(;\* ox tiik 

LIIiR\R\* UriLDIXC 

A posit i<»n paper re[Miriini^ an r.i i. eoni'eretu-e on this sub- 
jeel. ( P>o7 1 so., SO 

joixroccrpAxcv 

I btw sl IihoIs i*an save money by sharini: siie> i»r liuildini:> 
wiiii huu-iiii4 or cnnunerce. ( P>70) 51.00 

p.A'n'KRXS FOR I)i:si(;ni\(; 

CIllLDRKX s (M-:XTKKS 

A I)ook I'or people plauninu tn operate ebildren's centers. 
It su:n marines and illustrates all the desi u'li issues in- 
volved in a i)rojeci. ( 1971) $2.00 

PL.U1:S AX I) THIXGS FOR 
FXPKRrMFX'IWL .^(^ IIOOI.S 

Reviews i*ver\* techni(|ue known tn i ki. f(ir improviiu; 
the fjualitx* of sdn»ol buildini:^ and efjuipment: I-'ound 
space, furniture, eornnuniity use. reach out scln)ols, etc. 
Lists hundreds »»f sjjunes. (p)72) S2.00 

PI.ACFS FOR KX\*IR()NMi:XTAI. FDCCATIOX 
Identities iyp,es »»t facilities needed t»> improve environ- 
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mental cMlucation. (107!) Sinuir o»pit'S frtv, rmiliiple 
co[)ies $0.25 

THK SCHOOL MHRARV: 

F.ACILITIK.^ FOR INDKIMA DKN'I' S'l TDV 

l\ THK SKCOND.ARV SCHOOL 

A rejxjrt on faciliiie.«; for independent ^tudy. with slan- 

dard.'^ for the si/.e of collect urns, seat in i: capacity, and the 

nature of materials to be incorporated. ( I *)(>.>) $i.2.S 

SCHOOLS FOR K.ARLV CHILDHOOD 

Ten examples of new and remodeled facilities for early 

childhood education. (1970) S2.00 

SCHOOLS: MORK SIWCK/LKSS MOXKV 
Surveys the alternatives for providing school spaces in 
the most economical manner. Includes extending: school 
year, converting spaces, sharintr facilities, open campus, 
etc. ( 1Q71) $2.00 

SCHOOLS W ITHOCT W ALLS 

0|)en space and how it works. (1965) 50.50 

svstf:.als: an APPRO.ACHTO 
SC^HOOL CONSTRCCTION 

Toronto. Montreal, and Florida projects and how they 
deveh)ped from theSC.^D pn)i:ram. ( |07I ) $2.00 

Systems Reports 

The following reports are available from HSIC/ki'I.. 
.SOO Sand Hill Road, Menlo Park. Calif. 94025. 
Checks payable to BSIC/kfl. California residents 
add 5'/< sales tax. 

BSIC Special Report No. I: 

Manufacturer s Compatibility Study. (1971) SI.OO 



HSIC Special Report No. 

Huildini: System- Planning M;irui;il, ( PJ7I ) .>L()0 
l>SI( * Research Rep«»rt No, 1 : 

K M .\ssotiates. A Case Study in Systems !>ui!dinu. 
(1970) $1.00 

HSIC Research Report No,.>: 

A History and Kvaluation of the SCSI) pMit^ t. \^U}\-(}7, 
( 1971 ) $5.00 

Newsletters 

BSIC f:fl NKWSLK. rTKR 

.\ perio(iical recordiui: devel«tpments in the systems ajv 
proach to hnildim: educational facilities, I'ree 

c()LLi:(;i-: nkwslk itkr 

A periodical on design questions for c«»lleiiC5 and univer- 
sities. Free 

Ni:\V LIKF-: FOR OLD SCHOOLS 

.•\ periodical of case studies ahout renovating existing 

school facilities. Free 

SCHOOLHOCSF 

.A periodical on »*'nancintr. planninir. and renovating 
.schools. Free. 

Films 

These niiu.<, re.^ultin^ fnmi Ki u-funded efforts, are 
available for loan or purchase: 

TO BCILI) A S( HOOLHOrsr. 

:\ 2S-minute color fdm oiitlinini; trends in scliool desi^^n. 

.Available on Unxn without charge from i:fi. in care of .\s- 
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Mii iatmii-Strrlini: I 'ilnis. I nr.. Sod Third Avmiio. \r\v 
\o\k. ^^^^ 10022. .-ukI l'or|)iirrha>r;il .^^MM.S from kit, 

KOOM TO Li:.\K\ 

A 22*niim!to inlnr film on Tlir I'.arly l.rariiiii;: ( riiUr 
in Stamford. ( 'oiiiurticiit. an opm-play oarly rhihlhood 
srlinnl with f:u ililirs and program ivtlrcMnu' soiiu* of \hv 
best riirrciit ihinkiim. Prrparrd ljy Tlio Marly Learn in 
(ViiiiT undrr a u'rani from i:i i. and availahir <m loan 
wilhoiii charuo from As.^oL'iaiion-Sicrlini: l-'ilms. hu'.. S(>(> 
Third Awniii*. Nrw \*ork. NA'. 10U22.and for pnn hasi- 
at $125.00 frnni Tin- hiarly l.rarnlni: ( Vnirr Inr.. 1 2 (Iray 
Koad. Stamford. ( onn. 0()003. 

A aiii.i) \vi:\ r i-oin ii 

A 2S'miniitr color film on innor-city and j:hctl(> schools 
and school hiiildinu' prohlems. Available on Inan wiihoni 
i*hari:e from Modern Talkini: Picture Service, Inc.. 232.^ 



Nrw Hyde Park Koad. New llydr Park. Lon- Island. 
New Viirk llO-t.^ or for purchase al .S75 fnmi The Li- 
l)rary. American Insiinneof Archilccls. 17S.S .Massachu- 
setts .\vemie. N.W.. W'ashinulon. D.C. 2Q0M). A 4 5- 
mimite versitm is avail.aMe f»)r purchase from l.arry 
Ma(lis<»n Prnduclions. Inc.. 25.> Mast 40 Sueet. New 
York. N.V. 10017. 

NKW Li:.\si-: ON i.i: \UNiN(; 

A 22-miniilc color film al)oui the innversiun of "found 
space" inin a leariiinu' environment fnr ytiuni: ihihiren. 
The space, formerly a synau'ouue. is now the llronklyn 
Ulnck .^ch(M)l. one of New ^*ork City's few public schiMd> 
for children ai:ed 3-5. 

Available from New \*ork rni\er>il\ Mini l.ibrar\ . 41 
Press .\une\. Wasbiniiton Sfpiare. New \*nrk. NV 10003. 
rental 57.50. purchase SI 25. » 
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